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RUSSIANS OF THE SOUTH. 


CIIAI'TER I. 

I WAS desirous to n«,cli tlio lilack Sea as speedily as possible, 
for I liad Hiarkcd out a loug {>rieutal journey, to follow a visit 
to South Tlussia, But Kteam-boat arrangemeuts delayed me for 
some days at Vienna, and there is porhajis no city (shall I, in 
grateful iiicjuory of the kaleidoscopic brightness and variety of 
Uaireen tableaux, make one exception'!) where an impatient 
tear ellcr finds ainiiler atonement for being hindered on his way. 

After a day's sight-seeing, conducted in that ^ard-working, 
jicrseveriiig stydo adopted by Englisli travellers, and neither 
exaolly understood nor viohmtly admired by foreigners, there 
are many less pleasant places than the front of a Viennese coll’eo- 
house to rest in. Rented at your little table, in the ojicn air, 
■with colfee, ice, or wdiat you will, brought you at the slightest 
gesture to the sedulous and 'watchful attendants; with your 
meerschaum, or cigar, or chibouque, if you plea.se—for there is too 
various and constant an influx of foreigners for atiy body to stare 
at any thing you may do; the darkening fortifications of the city 
before you, the brightening lights of the cufi behind you, and 
around you a miscellaneous group of officers in white uniform; 
full-dressed tlieatre-goers, taking their coffee en route; among 
them, perhap.s, a few ladies; shabby ar: ists, 'ttdth terrible beards; 
sallow Jew's, with keen eyes, watching every thing; a calm 
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Oriental, with a courteous gesture if you approach him, hut 
apparently watching nothing; two or three full-blown, sunburnt 
English ti’avellers, shouting out their half-dozen words of German 
with bold, insular intonation, and obviously conceiving that they 
are paying rather a graceful compliment to Austria by calling 
the waiter Kettner; a straggling Italian boy or two, with plaster 
medallions for sale; a batch of students, with belted hlmise^; and 
two or three mendicants, winding in and out among tables,— 
intrudora whom an English waiter would bully off in two 
minutes, but for whom the Austrian waiter actually steps aside; 
—with this group, avid a constant background of figures passing 
and repassing in the moonlight, you ciui amuse your eye very 
satisfactorily, while you rest your logs after your long walk to, 
and over, and round tlie lovely Leopoldsberg, or its neighbour, 
the Kahlenberg. And, if you like to talk, the only difficulty in 
tlie way of that is your probable ignorance of the language of 
your neighbour; but you may be quite sure that, if you address 
liim, he will not e<lge away Anglo-Saxonice, as much as to say, 
“ I don’t sec why that fellah should address me.”’ 

At Vienna you purchase, from the agent of the Danube 
steam-boat comjvany, a ticket, which costs you rather more than 
five pounds, and which entitles you to travel to Galatz. Your 
heavier luggfige is taken from you, and a receipt for it given, 
which enables you to claim it at the end of the journey. The 
prudent traveller will of coiu’se have a small sac da nuU for the 
daily necessaries of the toilet—it will bo seen presently under 
what favourable auspices' that ceremony is performed on the 
Danube. Your embarkation takes place at some distance from 
the city, and the first day’s journey occupies about three hour's. 
This brings you to Presburg, where, according to your historic 
lights, you can recall the memories of Maria Theresa, or of the 
Bohemian girL Instinctively anxious to defer sleeping on board 
the boat, until compelled to remain there, you will probably 
ari-ange, as I did, to pass the night at an hotel. At dinner I 
had a good deal of conversation with some officers in the white 
coats of Austria. They*discussed the affairs of the world with 
a decision only equalled by the inexactness of their information. 
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But they were very gentlemanly and good-natured, and we got 
along capitally. One of them was a medical man, and peculiarly 
energetic uj)on all subjects. His zeal amused his friends, who 
once or twice evinced anxiety to impress upon me that his 
vehemence was only manner, and that he meant nothing rade. 
A band began to play outside, and struck up a march from 
Robert le JJiable. 

•“ Meyerbeer is liked in England, I think?” said one of the 
officers. 

“ Yes,” I said; “ so much so, that his three ojioras alone have 
carricil one of our theatres through a brilliant season.” 

“ Ho is an abominable man, and a blasphemer,” remarked the 
medical gentleman ; “ and I should hawe great jdeasure in meet¬ 
ing liiin in a bo.at.” 

Wiiile tlje others laughed, I was trying to explain to myself 
the logic of this choice of a nautical companion. 

“ Yes, assuredly,” continued he. “ You may laugh, gentle¬ 
men, but the whole object of that man’s life is the overthrow of 
religion. All his works are wicked; but hifi last, Le Prophiki, 
is the worst of all. Ho is a Jew, you know; that accounts 
for it.” 

Tliero can bo no wickedness in music,” said another, “ and, 
therefore, you mu.st refer to the words. Now, M. Scribe is not 
a Jew.” 

“ No ; but Meyerbeer tells him what to write. ‘ Write me,’ 
stays he, ‘ an attack on the ChristisiU religion.’ Scribe has no 
faith—what Frenchman has .any ? He doesn’t care what he 
write.s, so tliat ho i.s paid. So out comes blasjihemy like the 
Prophile, ridiculing our religion. I should like to meet M, 
Meyerbeer in si boat; it would give me much happiness.” 

“ But why in a boat?” 

“ Because 1 would take him by his neck, and put him under 
the watei-. If I had him in a boat, we should have no more 
blasphemy from M. Meyerbeer.” 

51y experionees of the rest of the night lead me to predict the 
following future. You will retire to your bed-room, and order 
the JiUe de clwnhre (a very dirty old man) to call you at four, ua 
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tLe boat starts at five. The bed is, of course, damp, but as you 
will throw yourself upon it dressed, that is of little consequence ; 
but if you prudently cast the one sheet away, it falls upon tbo 
boards of the floor with a slapping weighty sound, like .any other 
wet towel. Soon after two, the dirty old man will knock you 
UI->, and in answer to your vituperative eloquence, and yoitr 
pointing to the real‘hour on your watch, v/ill grumble angrily 
at your complaint about a trifle, and will walk out, wringing 
Lis hands furiously, and leaving the door ojicn. Your sleep is 
broken, and you may as well go down-st.‘iii'.s. All the hnuso is 
closed except the large billiard-room, wbicb is lig'ihsd u]), and 
upon the seats around wbicb scores of passcng(n's are lying, in 
every attitude of slumber except one of comfort. 'Piio sound of 
tJie snoring is Vj^'ied by tlio smart clack of biliiai’d balls, which 
are being knock ju about by four or five .Tew boys, who, lelying 
on the sleepiness of the waiters, have ste])p< 1 in through tho 
open windows for a little cheap practice. An elderly of!;c<!r is 
trying to read the IFanckrer journal, .and hits recklessly with 
Ills pipe-handle at any young Jew wdio may run betv.a.-en him 
and the lamjis. A brilliant moonlight, streaming on tbo trees 
outside, piusents ideas of coolness and frcslinoss which render 
unbe.arable the mixture of beat, snoring, bad odours, and boys; 
and you w.alk about I’resburg until the bell summons you (iitlicr 
to a stifling cabin, which is worse than the billifird-nxnn, or to a 
wet deck, around which tlie mists of the Danube steam licavily 
up. A cigar enables you to defy the le.sser evil, .and j-ou remain 
c«i deck. 

That day’s voyage—a tolerable breakfast and an intolerable 
dinner by no means included in the pa.ss.age money, but cl;argcd 
for at a price which would be high if the mo.als were good—brings 
you to I’esth. You would naturally go to La Eeine Victoria— 
tliat'is, “loyally you would, but physically you can’t,” because 
tJiat once superbly placed hotel perished in the bombardment. 
But Pestb has abundance of other inns, some of them enormous. 
It seems a bard saying, but the fish of the Danube are almost 
the only really good things connected with that river. At six 
in the morning you are again on the wet deck. That night you 
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rer.c’i Ttroliacs, But there is no going on shore to-night. At 
h:ilt-p;ist eight the crowded cabin of tlio boat evinces syniptoniB 
of excitement, and the <lirty, bearded waiters begin to be almost 
active, a symptom heretofore unseen. TJicy suddenly snatch the 
tabic-cloth from before you, like the Wizard of the North doing 
a feat, and try to take away your tumbler of tea before you 
have iinished it. With c.\'ecration.s, vented without the slightest 
rc.spcct for the airright(,Mi camipany, every waiter commands all 
the others to move the tables; and after a (juarter of an hour's 
wr.'inglJng, ami great beating and haminei'ing of the furniture, a 
work is effected which a couj)lc of silent, handy Jinglish seiwauts 
wouhl have done in thi-ee minutes w'ithout attracting much 
ol.'servation. 'J’ho tal)les are 2 >iled along the middle of the cabin. 
You sink l>ack njion the seat which nin.s rou;^ the room, and 
admire the clumsiness with which the work has been done; if 
the vessel slionld rock ever so little, that ujijicr tahlo must come 
down—you hope u|)oii your ojip>osite ueighliour’.s logs,.you fear 
ujiou your own. A msiror danger threaten.s the ktter. Yonr 
knees are suihhady pluclu'd asunder by a waiter, who instantly 
dives down hetween them, and re.sts his shock head uj)on your 
laji. Ho fumhlos beneath the seat, and drags out a sliding 
ai)p.'initus, which .'ulds to that scat a jileasing slojie of about four 
feet. tJi)<>ii this he places—no, at this lie throws (yo^< may 
place it, if you like)—an exceedingly thin hor.se-h.air cushion. 
Your bed is “■ made.” Look round, and twenty-six other beds 
have been also “ made,” and the cabin suddenly i-esombles tbo 
ward of an hospital, cxcejit in that the ward is clean and quiet. 
But there are more than twenty-seven people here—you counted 
forty at dinner—where is the balance (as the Americans say) 
to sleep? Now, what that to you? ymi have got a bed. But 
the ladies, will they not retire? Do the ladic-s interfere with you i 
No. But there is a very stout gentleman disaiTaying himself 
—he has taken off his coat, and his waistcoat, and his boots— 
yes, and his socks; and even yet you are not sure that he will 
disrobe no further. Well, the ti’aveller 'on the Danube should 
learn to mind liis own business. 

Two hours pass, and no^ take a bird’s-eye view of the cabin, 
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but don’t go out into the fresh air to return for that purpose, 
or you will never be able to endure the vile atmosphere on 
coming back. Every body is what is amusingly called “ in bed.” 
The ladies have unliooked the backs of their dresses, and some 
of them have slipi)ed off their shoes, and put on French nightcaps 
of great elegance, and they lie either in groups or alternating 
with the rougher voyagers. Four or five of them are tittering 
together, unawed by the indignant grunts of the old people who 
want to go to sleep. A Jewess, of very large size, has made 
prey of two cushions, and is fighting for her extra comfort with 
a snuffy old Italian, who has not one, liaving been asleep wdien 
the distribution took place. Neither can speak the other’s lan¬ 
guage, but they tug viciously at the cushion. An Hungarian 
officer, for whoi 4 \ the bed is exactly half long enough, has built 
himself a sort of suspension bridge contiimation with cam])-stools, 
and they reach far across the arbin. His opposite neighbour, a 
facetious and sjieetacled German, has been trying to steal the 
foremost stool, and much guttui-al abuse follows. Th'e floor i.s 
covered with sleepers, who, as they have the floor-cloth for a 
sheet, and nothing for a counterpane, may hereafter remember 
the night. On the right is an Englishman, suffering mar¬ 
tyrdom from the heat and the odoui’, but amid his sufferings 
preserving his English proju'ioty, and sedulously oceuiued in 
preventing an elderly Polish lady, fast asleep, from becoming 
the unconscious sharer of his couch, into which .she luis rolled 
half a dozen time.s—while his boot is coaselos.sly engaged in 
kicking his other neighbour, a Swedish watchmaker, who pillows 
his slumbers on his box of watches, and continues to emit per¬ 
fect volleys of snorting. Indeed the noise, wdien the jia-ssengers 
are asleep, is considerably gi’eater than when they are all awake 
and sulky. The cabin is lighted by means of one of the dinner 
tumblers, into which some oil and a floating wick have been 
placed—all the windows are closed, and also the door; but this 
last means of ventilation w’ould have been open, but that the 
chief waiter, on being ordered to leave it so, loudly refused, on 
the ground that he and his friends were going to sup at the foot 
of the cabin stairs, and theiefore he banged the door to, with 
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groat indignation. And sup they did, five of them, and cliat- 
tercd and laughed for a good hour, besides perfuming the gimter 
part of the room with the savour of their steaming and rancid 
viands. The Englishman bears it as long as he can, but human 
endurance has its limits; and at length, roused from a hot doze 
by a scream from the large J ewess, from under whose pro}>ortious, 
as she slept, the wily Italian has plucked the cushion of strife, 
he bestows a last spurring upon the snorting Swedish watch¬ 
maker—dislodges the sleeping Polish lady from his side—and, 
tumbling over the vast length of the Hungarian officer, giiins 
the dock, and out watches the stars. 

Such is a night on the Danube, and such are the comforts 
to which tourists, ladies included, arc invited by the Austrian 
Company. I may be reminded that there is a lady’s cabin—to 
which I shall reply that I not only knowjit, but that I examined 
it, and that its diseximforts were as great as those of the larger 
Oiibin,- while its atmosphere was worse than that of the latter. 
The simple fact is, that the affair is a monopoly, and that the 
conductors of the boats, eager to gixin as much profit as possible, 
and fearless of opijositiou, cicwd the vessels with as many per¬ 
sons as can be induced to enter them, and evince an utter dis- 
reg.ard for the condition of those who have no appeal. 

Such a night, and then another day’s steaming—and Bel¬ 
grade is reached. Gazhig on tin; ruined and wretched place on 
the following morning, and remembering Groly’s linos on the 
death of Czemi George, who in the last heroic raptura thought 
only of his Servian triumphs— 

-“Nor saw 

The hurried glare of the Pacha, 

Nor saw the headsmaii’s backward leap 
To give his blade the wider sweep”— 

an apropos vision of a real Pad 4 a suddenly appeared, attended 
by a distinguished suite. It required no great stretch of 
imagination, as the stem-looking silent old man came-^lowly on 
board, to believe that he had just left the scene of the execution, 
and that “ the bloody head of the Pandour,” on whose ’’ips the 
“ selfeame smile ” of triumph was “ lingering,” would fo£ow in 
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the hands of the pikeinan. But these slaughterous notions were 
quickly dispelled by the behaviour of his Excellency (one of the 
uncles of the present Sultan,) who, after steadily and solemnly 
performing h^s devotions, like a man who was not ashamed of 
owning a God, pi-oceeded to the next saci-ed duty of hospitality, 
and gave some of us cups of Turkish coffee. 

But all that had hitherto marked the voyage, in the way of 
discomfort and delay, was a hayatuUe compared to what followed. 
To call any of the incidents of the journey hardships would be 
misusing a term. Of downright honest hardships any man who 
lias been a sportsman must have voluntarily and cheerfully en¬ 
dured more in a week’s Highland work, than he would meet in 
the whole Danube run. But the voyage from Vienna to Skela 
G Iadova, at least, is a series of annoyances and nuisances c.au.sed 
by avarice and negligeijce, and suggestive of all kinds of abomina¬ 
tions, moral and physiaal. Here is tlie remainder. 

At -four o’clock in the afternoon of the day on which we left 
Belgrade, the boat Kune to a standstill. I was about to say that 
the captain explained. that ho could go no fai-thcr—but he 
thought no such courtesy worth liis trouble, and the same want 
of ordinary civility was constantly conspicuous on the part of 
other servants of these boats. But this is a trifle. We suddenly 
stopped in a solitary jiart of the river, whoi'e no house, nor even 
station, gave indication of human inhabitants. And we learned, 
by cross-examining the sailors, that there was not water enough 
to float us farther. Then we must go on in some soif; of convey¬ 
ances—where were they ? It was early, and there were two 
good hours of light. I observed that at this reasonable suggestion 
looks were exchanged between the captain and an ofllcial called 
“ the conductor,” and the Latter w-ent on shore, saying that he 
was going to procure conveyancer, for us. “ Procure,” thorrght 
I, absurdly bringing ideas of English business habits into con¬ 
nection wit^ such people; “w-hy are'they not i-eady? The 
people hereabouts must have known—it is their business to know 
>—wheth?, ’ the boat conhl proceed.” ■ It did not occur to me that 
the feUf^ w had not flie remotest intention of getting conveyances. 
But sd it was. We waited, and it grew dusk, and then dai'kj 
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“ fire” m liis i ters told us with grins tlnit wo should not move 
mained as we \that earl}'^ in tlio moi'ning there would bo/a 
, became outrage It was raining heavily, and there was nothi/jg 
tinned, that in VI and siibniit. / 

revolving pistoliuid five in the inoniing, wo were roused/iVora 
fbrt, and we deciiehes 1 have descrilied, and were i'nrtlj cr in- 
He was slightl;a,d better, make haste. This was certainly 
acting busine.s8-e c.in accuse a traveller by a Danube steam- 
four hours, and imo over the minor coxcombries of'the toilet. 
Seeing*- He ord't, i.s no kiiii of provision for the cj'remoiiy of 
ablution (cxpouldm atrocious corner in a gloomy st, where 
tliere is something resembling a basin, but scldovii any water, 
tliongh this is the less to be j'(!grctted, as soap 4ud towels are 
unknown)—but that the piu-sevcring Sybarbre who insists in 
going through the form, can only' do so by (J^pjiing the corner of 
his handkerchief into a tumbha- of muddy water—about two 
minutes is amply sutllcieut for all libations to the Graces. i\nd 
being ready, we were hurried, breakfastiess, njiou the soaking 
deck, and over the side into the bargo. This was a newly 
painted affair, and was therefore clean, at all events. It con¬ 
sisted of one low cabin, about twenty feet long. At one end of 
this was ah area of some ten feet, which might lx; tenned the 
after-deck—it contained the wheel and the helmsman. The 
other end was occupied by the rowel’s, of whom at that hour we 
could, of course, see nothing. vast mass of baggage and lug¬ 
gage had been piled in the centre of the cabin, and around it 
the majority of jiassengers contrived to find standing room; and 
hot as the place was, and reeking with the fresh paint, it was a 
degree better than the ahc-minahle steamer. 

We were row’ed for thr le hours, and, between the intervals of 
the Klin, we could see that we were jrissing through fine hill 
scenery; but the position wirs not favourable for niakiHg any 
observations—except a few upon the .steam-packet comj*any. 
But about eight o’clock the sky cleared, and the passengers, 
ravenous with hunger, would have demanded food, but 
there was no one of whom' to demand it. The only ^iei-vant of 
any description on board was the steersman, and he had enough 
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ton his hands in swearing at the, rowers, who wer *^® notions were 

Q)f Hungarian peasants, apparently half-starvet’'^^^^ 

n.ikecl. His incessaut and voluminous objui' ^ solemnly 

fect.ly overwhelming; but when the passengerashamed of 

was literally nothing whatever to cat or drinl^'^ hosjutality, 

of them began to take the work of comminatii 

Others,, more pi'actical, landed, and rushedV*’ 

half a dozen huts and a wretched gast-haus c? followed. 

lage—and sought to levy contributions 

How othtj^s fared there was no time^to ascertai?’’ nyself, 

after examining the contents of every larder ®^“wnole place, 
I felt happy in securing a lump of damp, black brea<l, a great 
piece of strong* cheese, and a draught of wine, at whose relation¬ 
ship to vinegar ft .would be ungrateful, under the circumstances, 
- to hint. Thus prjiv’isionod, I and others returned to thelbixrge, 
, ^ich we then found- was utterly deserted, (foncluding that tlte 
crew had retired to irofresb themselves, wo waited in tolerably 
silent patience for one hour—and again in patience, if not quite 
so silent, for another hour. It was then considered ■exi)edieut 
to make a few inquiries?, as aflkifs began to look as if we were 
designed to form an involuntary polqny on the banks of the 
Danube. The village, being small, was easily searched by a de¬ 
termined party, and our late !!(^taiu, helmsman, pilot, or what 
you will, was discovered in a ch^ney smoking his cigars. He 
seemed happy, but affected sorro'str which was not affected on his 
auditors’ part when the state of' matters was disclosed. Tlie 
rowers had revolted. They had hwonght us to Drenkova, smd 
then, conceiving us at their mercy, had refused to proceed unle.ss 
an eifonuous a<l(lition were made to their pay. The captain had 
declined to vary the bargain, and thi s pe:>sants had disijersod, 
leaving tVo boat plaiUe. “It was abominable." Herein we 
agreetlj including the company’s arrangements in the adjective. 
“ Bj^t we must go on.” The captain^ not being disputatious, 
ad>j^,itted the abstract fact, but did n^t see how the matter wa.s 
1..!! managed. He had donq all h-e could—he had sent into 
^some othej: villages to see whether oth(5sr rowers’could be obtained 
•—he hoped they would come—and*'-did any gentleman want 
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“fire” I'l- liis cigar? Again there was no appeal We re¬ 
mained as we were, in sulkiness, for another hour. Then we 
became outrageous, and an American gentleman casually men¬ 
tioned, that in the box upon which he was sitting thci'c was a 
revolving pistol with six barrels. This affbrdcil us some com- 
fijrt, aiid we decided upon another charge upon the captain. 

He was slightly advanced in liquor, but was obviously trana- 
acting business—which was consolatory, as we had now lost 
four hours, and the mid-day sun w.is scorching into oui' very 
brains. Ho ordered four ])easants to do .something. I do not 
think they could have understood his orders with precision, for 
thcytall came and sat down in a row upon the shore, looking at 
the barge. We assisted at this operation for some time, and 
then forcibly dragged the captain to the spot. He approached 
tlie nearest of the mcfi, and, to do him justice, g.av’e him one of 
the most tremendous kicks which ever awakened a gentleman to 
.a sense of his duty. A loud hurrfli from the Anglo-Americans 
instantly rewarded this exliibition of firmnes.s. The elfect was 
remarkable. In live minutes a largo open barge was moored 
alongside our own—the foim men, shouting, .scrambling, scream¬ 
ing, and swearing, began to transfer the luggage from the latter 
to the former—the smallest chip boxes, ladies’ parasols, work- 
, baskets, packets of gnlantarie, and other fragile matters, wm’e 
l^ung in first, and vast trunks, portmanteaus, and an actual che.st 
i.if drawers, were hauled down upon them—-the scrunching being 
flistiuctly hoard by the terrified owners of the lighter ware; a 
black canvass was drawn over the wliole, and the four men, seiz¬ 
ing oar.s, went away with tlieir spoil, nobody know whither. 
Ifut something was done, and the plundered [las-sengers looked 
cheerfully at one another. 

Half an hour more, and there was a msh; the captain sprang 
in at the end of the boat, and eight peasants, a trifle more starved 
and naked than their predecessors, but who seemed to us models 
of ener^ and manly vigour, crowded in at the other. Tlie 
barge vyas cast off; the skilful steersman shifted the helm, the 
faithful fellows with the oars pulled g.allantly, and in not more 
than five hours from the time we had “sighted” Hrenkova, wo 
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were taking a last sight at that remarkable locality. !*, did not 
look half so wretched now that we were going away. “We 
shall reach Oraova to-night,” said we, “ and sleep there, and to¬ 
morrow for the Iron Gate and the large steamer at Skcla Gla- 
dova.” We forgot our miserable fare, and made up our minds 
to enjoy the remainder of the voyage. After all, we said, delays 
will occur, and Hungarians will revolt, and if the villagers lia^ 
possessed any bettor food, they would certainly have sold it to 
us. And so we moved on slowly, but not sulkily, and the gen¬ 
tleman w'ith the revolving pistol was silently considered as little 
better than a very unscrupulous character. We climbed upon 
tlie top of the cabin, and sat upon the little deck, and to', f one 
another marvels of other lauds, with more or leas of trath in 
them. Our good-humour was a little marred by finding, that 
at the next village at which w'c rested there were exactly the 
same provisions to be obtained as at Drenkova—black bread, 
strong cheese, and sour wiife; but we remembered that our 
journey would soon be over, and wo thought of the fleshpots of 
Orsova, and rejoiced. 

The wind rose, and the captain declared that the bodies of the 
passengers upon the roof of the cabin and on deck caught it, and 
interfered with the rowing; he therefore commanded that we 
should all descend into the said cabin, and remain there until 
further orders. There wciS some show of reason in this, and ho 
was obeyed by the men, but many of the ladies refused to move. 
It was now obseiwed that the rowers were doing nothing—their 
oars were lifted lightly from the water a few inches, and dropped 
in again, but there’ was no pulling. This was remarked to the 
captain, who was kind enough to swear at them a good deal, 
but without much effect. Day was closing, and awful appre¬ 
hensions came upon us, which deepened as we glided into a grim 
gorge of overhanging mountains. What if wo are unable to 
proceed further ! No beds, no food, no fire. An. hour or so were 
passed while every body was abusing every body else for talking’ 
such nonsense. Keep us in this thing all night! The captain 
would not dare to do it! But the captain, like Machealh, was 
“ a bold man,” and he did it. About eight o’clock in a pitch- 
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dark night we were made fast to another stump, and were in¬ 
formed that in all probability we should 7wt be able to proceed 
next day. The American gentleman was unseasonably facetious, 
and rem.arked that we were also m.ade fast in another way. 
What (fdi«ps’of black bread were left to as were selfishly hoarded, 
each passenger denying that he had any thing. We now felt 
fairly abandoned by fortune, in a dismal mountain gorge, in dark¬ 
ness, and with nothing to eat; there was even no lying down to die, 
for the space was so confined that any gentleman desirous to depart 
this life must have done so like the Homan Emperor—“ standing.” 

The Turks in the suite of the Pacha—for his excellency had 
diartered a private barge, and nobody know where he wtu) 
—^liad scrambled on .shore, and, climbing up the rocks till they 
fbuud a soft place, had kindled a fire, and '.vere soon squatting 
around it, making coffee. The red glow of their fire—bringing 
out their picturesque drosses in bright colour amid the j(!t black 
of the night, and fitfully glancing into the awful-looking caves 
and rhasius in tlie precipitou.s and overarching crags —was 
noticeable, amid our misery aud malignity. Tlioy also sent us 
coffee, which was a cliaritablo act, and deserves i-ccord. They 
repeated this kindiie.ss in the morning. 1 am afraid that suu- 
diy on board contrasted the conduct of the Oliristi.nis of the 
steam-boat company with that of the irolianuncdaiis of the 
rocks, very much to the disii Jvantago of the former. 

As had been predicted, tbe wind was high in the morning, 
and the ayrotched barge could not proceed. The tiniest .steam- 
tug, of one Shetland-pony power, then lying among the crooks of 
Kotherhithc, would have saved all these hours- of delay ami dis- 
comfiirt. So we said, angrily nudging into the cabin, the rain 
pouring in a deluge. It w.as some comfort to see that tlie cap¬ 
tain was wetter than I ever saw a man bcibro.; I should tliiiik 
he must have been actually limp with that morning's soaking, 
I believe that at last ho could bear tbe iuflictiou no longer; for 
the wind was just as high as ever at one o’clock, when he rose 
from deck, and, streaming like a river-god, ordered the rowers to 
pull. Tliey -did so, and we growled all the louder, that the 
order had not been given earlier, for in three hours we were at 
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OV'sova, If. the passengers paid for all they ate dui-ing the first 
two hours after their rush upon the town, the innkeepers and 
others—for we ran into every house we saw, and listened to no 
rccliunations—must liave realized a goodly competence. That 
night we slept in beds; it had not recently happened, nor did it 
soon happen again. 

In the morning there was much trouble .about passports—that 
abomination of the Continent; those who had received the due 
vise were graciously permitted to continue their journey, but all 
were not so fortunate. Two poor young ladies—Venetians, 
going to Uuk.arc.it—liad some informality diitected by the 
military commandant, and were refused permis.sion to ju-oceed. 
Four or five d.ays must elapse before they could hoar from the 
last [dace wliei-o the [)assport laid been examined. I do not 
think the poor girls Iiad much more money than was necessary 
for the more jouniey, and here was nearly a week’s lodging and 
living to bo added. To bo sure, it would have been a dreadful 
thiug^if tlioy had dc]iartod with an imj)erfect pa.ssport, and had 
conspired, iuid overthrown the government with their crochet 
needles. We h-ft them sobbing together on their big box, in a 
bye-lane leailing to the wharf. The luggage was examined here, 
and a.s there is a duty upon articles oigalnnle^-ie —those knick- 
kn.aeks which ladies buy, and which ai’e given them, or which 
'they win at raffles, exchange ■with one another, or otherwise 
obtain in a variety of innocent ways—tlie lady luggage was 
mercilessly scrutinized. All the tiny rod boxes, and bead purees, 
and ring casc.s, and housewives, hon-bon baskets, and jewel 
caskets, and the hundred little lurking-places in which woman 
hides her poor little treasures, wei'e romorsele.ssly tunied out by 
big-be.arded fellows with grubby nails, gi-iriued over, and thrust 
back roughly, or seized, as the case might be. I have seen a 
good deal of custom-house work, but I never saw the female 
paraj)liem(dia so closely scrutinized. Tire masculine luggage 
seemed to jrass more easily, except as regarded books, which 
terrify these people dreadfully. It was a long time before I 
could get a volume of Mr. Dickens’ out of the officer’s paws; I 
think 1 finally succeeded by some pantomime, tenffing to induce 
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the belief that it was a work of devotion, and necessary to my 
observance of religious duties. 

Being at Orsova, and a few miles only from Skela Gladovo, 
which is below the Iron Gate, with one’s j)assport vi.se and oue’.s 
shirts ransacked, it might be hoped that we were likely to ad¬ 
vance a little. It was now nine iti the morning—the day w;is 
before us. But for three hours after all wa,s ready, we did 
tiothing. The conveyances which were to take us to Skela 
Gladova were assembled, but the jKdice forbade us eveu to enter 
tliem until they gave the signal. So we lounged about on the 
muddy whaif of Orsova until that signal came. The convoyanco 
was not a carrhigo, nor a fly, nor even the humble omnibus; but 
it was a fusty wicker basket, placed upon four rotten wheels, 
without springs and without seats, though containing a good 
dciil of damp hay to lie upon. A sort of thatch over it housed 
a good many spiders, hut it also ke])t o3' some of the rain. 
There were about thirty of these waggons, and .at the good 
l>leasure of the police we all scrambled into them, and hoped we 
wei-o going. Not so fa.st. Every driver, before ho dared give 
his horse the initiative cut, was compelled to be furnished with 
a tick(!t. And this the police would not give him, if there were 
fewer or more than three passengei-s in his vehicle. Now', a-s 
W'e had not miturally divided our.selvcs into leashes, tliei'e was a 
good halfdiour’s work, quarrelling and scuffling, pulliug extra 
iwople out and foi-cing extra people in, and exchanging abuse 
with those who had secured comfortable jilaces, and refused to 
stir. At Ia.st we all went off together, the hor.sc!s going very 
fiust, and we i-ushed upon some green turf, along which wc went 
in caj)ital style for at least a quarter of a mile. Hero were 
we stopped by sentinels, and eveiy driver had to descend, and 
get another pas.sport for himself atid his horse, who.se colour was 
carefully examined, and accurately noted! For all tho.se men 
belong to the Austrian military frontier, and are in fact a 
militia, and not one must be allowed to escape. About an 
hour being thus spent, we started again. The next step was 
to examine our own passports, for the last time in Amstria. 
We were approved, all but three of us, and these were 
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sent back.. The reniainfler crossed a bridge, and •were out of 
Austria. 

No great thanks for that—for instantly, on entering WaUachia, 
we had a very long examination indeed. I think we must have' 
been sitting in front of the giiard-lionse at Werezerowa nearly 
two hours, while some of the stupidest functionaries I ever 
quarrelled with were vainly trying to understand the American 
gentlemen’s passports, ■wl7ich, for sonn; reason not easily given, 
ai '0 always in English. Our own foreign secretary, addressing 
Continental readers, wrote—more sensibly, I think—in a lan¬ 
guage they were likely to comprehend. But at last we got awa,y, 
and the drivers flogged their horses well, and forced them into 
quick trot. The rain carno down; so did t!io .sjnders; but that 
was nothing. The crazy vehicles, of which onlj' two broke do'svn 
(mine was not one.) went over the ground in excellent style 
and though every bone in one’s body was sore with the jolting, 
and three d-iys did not efface the recollection, we all ran, drenched, 
but in good temper, into the cabin of the lai-ge and commodious 
steamc!’, tlic A'rjrad, which lay waiting us at Slrela Gladova. 

So ended all the real .annoyiinces of the journey; for though 
tlie Arpad lost much time, and many a fine hour of light during 
which we might h.ave made way—and though the oajitain in¬ 
formed us that wc should lose the liusifian boat at Galatz, and 
be compelled to wait at that pestiferous hole for a fortnight, or 
lo journey 190 miles to Odessa in a cart like those we had just 
left—yet, as this prediction proved nntrue, and the boat <lid 
■wait, lie may be forgiven the annoying anticipations he caused 
us. They only show tlie want of system, knowledge, and habits 
of business j)revalent on the line of jonrney. But the accommo¬ 
dations woi’e so tolerable, and the geinu-al management of this 
J7ait of the voyage so superior, that few of the passengers, on 
reaching Galatz, hesitated to sign the testimonial inserted in the 
packet’s hook by the American traveller, namely, tliat, “ con¬ 
sidering the atrocious and infernal character of our treatment 
above Skcla Gladova, we are very happy to express our satisfac¬ 
tion with the Arpad.” The officials doubtless obliterated the 
inscription in the book as soon as they were enabled to compi&- 
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hend its bearing—as I observed they bad previously done in 
reference to all other than coniplimentary reraai'ks. 

It only remains to add, that the luggage and passengers for 
Odessa are transfen-cd—the former without examination, the 
latter after their pass[)oits have been twice examined in the 
abominable town of'Galatz (whose indescribable filth exceeds 
the power of imagination)—from the Austrian to tJio Russian 
boat, another packet awaiting tliose for Constantinople. The 
egress from the .Danube is by tlie Sulineli mouth, the only outlet 
for large vessels. If, after what I have said, an Englisli traveller 
selects the Danube for his Continental trip, he will do so with his 
eyes open—though I dare not pi-omise him that he will conclude 
it in the .same state; for utdess he is luckily late, as I was, when 
the cold has begun to set in, he will jirobably have the additional 
plea.sure ofbeingbitton blind and di'iven halfmadby themoscpiitoes. 

The journey from tin! single Moldavian [lort, (Jalatz, to the 
Snlineh mouth of the Danube, and thence across a comer of the 
Black Sea, uj> to Odessa, is p(!rformcd in a Russian steam-boat, 
with which no reasonable man c:in find any fault. This 
latter portion of the voyage is usually achieved in about twenty- 
four hours, unless the elements—represented by a strong wind, 
forcing back into tlie narrow jaws of the Itanube so much of its 
water a.s to leave an insiillieient depth upon the bar—are irn- 
2)erativc in their opj)osition. The Russian boat is well ofliceied, 
and its commau;lei-K, naval and military, have some sense of the 
value of an article uj)on wdiich foreigners habitually set little 
store—I mean time. Affairs are conducted on board her with 
a determination and jnecision strongly contrasting with tlu3 
system in the Aii.strian riv!!r service. I am glad to bear my 
testimony to the merits of the old Peter the Great, a vessel 
fitted with English engines, and graced with more warlike 
appurtenances in the form of a couple of brass guns, trophies of the 
earlie.st of the victories of the Prince Woronzow— a nobleman 
who has so many claims to the regard of Englishmen, and who has 
done so much good wherever he has had authority, that one is sorry 
to be compelled to hope that he will gain few additional honours 
in the struggle he is now conducting on the part of Russia. 

0 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Odessa is a new town. The Turks had formerly a fortress 
here, which was called Khodja Bey, and was taken from them 
by Catherine the Second, the wife of Peter the Third, and 
patroness of Don Juan. It pleased her truculent majesty to 
call the place Odessms, since which time the name has taken its 
more Italianized sound. I need not remark .that the town 
stands upon the Bl.ack Sea, hut I may observe that it i.s so 
placed in a bay that, looking upon the sea, you look north, Con¬ 
stantinople being in fact behind you—a circumstance which 
would not occur to you from a glance at the map. The town 
stands well, and its appearance from the se.a is striking; its 
difls, which are bold, being crowned by white buildings of con- 
sidemblc size, and some of which have a classical character. 
The most prominent of these is the mansion of Prince Woron- 
zow, distinguished by a cluster of columns detached from the 
hou.se, and forming an ornamental erection to which the eye is 
instantly attracted. The next object which strikes you is a 
gigantic staircase, consisting of nearly two hundred step.s, lead¬ 
ing directly down from the centre of the town to the beach. 
This was constructed a few years ago by the Prince. An ele¬ 
gant statue of the Due de Richelieu (a French emigrant, who 
became the exemplary governor of Odessa, devoted himself to 
its improvement, and died in honourable poverty) stands at the 
head of the staircase; but, seen from below, it is crushed by the 
vast proportions of the latter, and should have been colossal, or 
placed elsewhere. Odessa is of great extent. Its streets are broad, 
and though many of them are precipitous, and all which are 
paved are insufficiently paved, their general effect is good. 
There is a muserun and a public library, and there axe also an 
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opera-house and “ national ” theatres. The state of the streets 
is tlie first great eyesore to an Englishiuan. The dust is so 
plentiful that the slightest breeze covers you with white powder, 
as if you had been jtaying a visit to a mill, and at times the 
clouds are so dense that the op[)osito hou.sos can hardly lie 
discerned. When rain falls matters are even worse, and the 
sojourner at Odessa is in nnid to the ankles. There is a news¬ 
paper here, the Journal d’Odessa, but it is beneath contempt; 
the censorshij) ])revents its containing miy real iTiformation, and 
its critical articles are the very washiest of French Hippancies. 
I’he language of business here is to a gi-cat extent Italian, but you 
liear almost every tongue under heav(;u in the course of a stroll 
tlirough the ]ioj-t or Cust(jtn-housc. The names of all the streets 
iiro written in lluss, with .an Italian version below. 

But Odessa, as a large but dull town, and Odessa as a bugy 
jxu't, with the flags of alt nations i-ising from tho double clump 
of niast.s—those iii quarantine, and those “free”—are two di.s- 
tinct places. Od(:s.sa is tin; gre.at focus into which is concentrated 
tlio result of tho agidcultural industiy of tho Southei’n Ilussiaa 
empire. Whe.at, tho cliiof reproisentativo of that industry, is 
hei'e delivered from enormous distances, to bo poured into tho 
shijrs which have crossed the Black Sea to reedvo it. It i.s col¬ 
lected from a vast extent of country ; and both water and land 
Girriago are employed to transmit it to the Irarbour of Odessa. 
Englaml, Fran(a^, Hjiain, ])enm.ark, Sardinia, ]SIaplo.s, Sweden, 
Sicily, and Tuikey—all, according to their I'espective needs, 
sen<l vessels to fetch the wheat thus gathered. The place itself 
has little or no actual connection with agriculture. Situated 
without the dreary waste called a Sti'ppe (known to the ancients 
hy the name of (Sons- Bescrki,) the town is not. devoid of iiatches 
of land where .something approaching to fertility may be occa¬ 
sionally witncs.sod. But scarcely lias the traveller’s foot left the 
wiilely extended and w^retchedly paved streets, on his progi-ess 
inland, than he finds himself in the desert of the Steppe. “From 
tlie sea,” says a writer of authority, “ to the northern limit of 
tlie Steppe which surrounds the shores of the Black Sea, from 
the mouths of the Dniester to those of the Don, is a distance 
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varying in extent, of about 100 English miles. Most parts of 
tills Steppe are said to be calculated, with moderately good hus- 
liandry, for the cultivation of wheat; but there is a want of 
water, and no trees grow upon it. From February to May the 
gra.ss is mo.st luxuriant ; but in the latter month it begins to 
T/ither, and in the summer the land is so totally dejirived of all 
verdure as to present the picture of a dry sand bank on the sea 
shore.” 

As, therefore, this desert barrier at present prevents the exist¬ 
ence of agriculture within avast distance I'rom Odessa, it will bo 
seen that this insulated, handsome, and important town is a mere 
mouth—a gigantic trough, down which is perpetually Streaming 
the “golden grain” of half an empire. 

The comparative position of the various classes in Odessa will 
be better understood, if the scale of accommodations and con¬ 
veniences requii-ed by the social habits of tho ]da.ce be in some 
measure explained. The dwelling-house is, of com-se, the most 
ordinary and useful test of jjosition. 

Tho highest style of abode presented by Odessa is the piilaee 
of the noble. The lowest is one which, though 1 have examined 
it with great care, and in various places, 1 find a difficulty in 
describing by any other name than tlie “ tub” of the fruit-woman. 
The first would do honour to any capital in Europe—the inhabi¬ 
tants of the second are not Troglodytes, and that is all. 
Between these two extremes ranges every A'ariety of residence, 
the diversity being, I think, more considci'abte, and the distinct 
types more numerous, than in any other lai-ge town with which 
I am acquainted. The gradual slope from the extreme of 
luxury to the extreme of squalor is not marked by the broad 
gaps which separate class from class with us; but the residences 
appear gradually to get a little less commodious, and then a little 
worse, and then worse still, and so on, until by an undisturbed 
process you find yourself transferred from the palace to the 
Diogenean home I have mentioned. There is, of course, a 
reason for every thing; and the reason, in-the present case, is to 
be found in the remarkable variety of the population, which, 
representing almost every nation on earth, has adapted its domi- 
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cili iry comforts to accordance with its stmngely differing needs 
and customs. 

The town, exceedingly spacious, is laid out with great regularity, 
and with a width of .street which will leave little comjilaiiit to the 
sanitary reformers of future days, should such mischievous persons 
ever be admitted into Russia. The streets, from the nature of the 
^ound, are in many cases precipitous, and the wretched state of the 
paving adds to tlie discomfoi-t of the pedestrians. The best paving 
is wliere small rough stones are placed closely, as this alfords a foot¬ 
hold in wet weather. Elsewhere there is a narrow line of slabs, 
running down the middle of the trottoir (if one may so use the 
word,) the right and left of this strip being left untouched. 
Beyond this, and between what ought to be the kerb and the 
carri.age-way, is the drainage of Odessa—a bricked channel, 
about two feet deep, open at the top, and with which the houses 
communicate by similar but smaller channels, crossing the foot¬ 
way, but usually covered with a board. As these larger 
ehannels turn the corners of the streets, it is frequently necessary 
to cross them, to the continuous disgust of the organ usually 
affected by such places, while the eye is also constantly annoyed 
by very loathsome sights. The carriage way is unspeakably 
rough in most parts, and the traveller in one of the ordinary 
vehicles of the town, which dash about with a headlong audacity, 
delightful to behold from a safe place, has frequent cause to 
execrate the road over which he is tearing. So much for paving 
and draining. The lighting of this large town is worthy of the 
other aiTangements. The residence of one hundred thousand 
people, and the site of a dozen palaces, has no gas. There is a 
series of oil lamps, which serve to mark out the corners of the streets, 
and occasionally to preserve the pedestrian from an open drain, but 
these are misei’ably insufficient. There is a soiti of excuse offered 
for the absence of paving; the stone of the district is too soft, 
and the experiment of asphalte fails in consequence of the alter¬ 
nately intense heat and cold, while the real paving slab cannot 
be procured nearer than Trieste. For people who believe in 
excuses this may serve; an inconsiderate Englishman might say, 
“Very weU, fetch the slabs from Trieste,” but this is not the 
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way in these parts. But for the absence of gas there is no reason, 
at all, except that one which will ever oppose all improvement in 
Hussia. The habit of bigoted or interested hostility to every 
change, has repeatedly interfered when it has been endeavoured 
to establish a gas manufactory; and so the inhabitants of Odessa 
have gone on nightly breaking their shins, and tumbling into 
their dirty drains, for want of an article which no respectable 
English village is without. The remaining feature of the streets 
of Odessa is one to which I adverted in my first letter—the dust. 
I may almost be suspected of dwelling upon a trivial matter; but 
let the doubter visit Odessa, and let him walk down three streets 
of the town in his Sunday black, and he will “ see what then.” 
Tlie dust lies like a universal shroud of some two or throe inches 
thick. The slightest breeze flings it over the town in clouds, the 
lightest footstep sends it flying high in dense heaps. When, 
therefoi'e, I tell you that hundreds of the carriages of the places, 
driven at high speed—^the shaft horse in a rapid trot, and his 
companion by his side in a showy canter—are perpetually rjicing 
about, and that the sea breezes are as perpetually rushing 
through the streets, the st.atemont that Odessa lives in a cloud 
is no figure of speech. I have ventured a complaint or two, 
Avhen turning a comer I have suddenly found my.self blinded, 
and covered all over with a fine white powder, of which it is 
very difficult to get rid, but my Odessa friends laugh, and say, 
“ Only wait and see a real dust-day. This is nothing.” And I 
am perfectly ro.ady to believe that for hours together, I am 
told is the case, the houses on the other side of the .street are 
utterly invisible. There are no water-carts; but I believe water 
is considered to aggravate the evil, as it converts the dust into a 
hoirible mud, which, from the state of the “ pavement,” Is almost 
impassable. Such are the comforts of the morning and evening 
promenade in Odes.sa. 

But it must not be assumed, from the indifference of the in¬ 
habitants to what we consider essential matters, that there is any 
stagnation in the town. On the coutniry, every body is busy.' 
Building is going on in all directions, and upon a scale of great 
magnitude. Several noble palaces—the word is applicable from 
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the size and intended style of the new edifices—are in rapid 
course of erection. The soft stone to which I have alluded—and 
which is habitually cut and shaped with a small hatchet, like 
wood, but which h.ardons with expo.sure to the air—.affords great 
Ikciiities for building purposes. Small mountains of it, in a 
rough state’, are to be seen at this moment in various cornei-s of 
the town, and numerous stone-cutters are busily reducing it to 
the blocks required by the architect. Of the new buildings of a 
large description, some are to be the residences of members of tlie 
aristocracy—others iu’c the property of wealthy tradesmen, and 
ai'e intended to be let, either entire or in superb suites of apart¬ 
ments. One noble mansion, which I wont over from court-yard 
to roof, is the property of an English mercliant resident here, 
and will bo one of the most splendid houses in the place. The 
stairs ai’e of marble, .and the walls of the principal apaitmenis 
are also of a beautiful white marble, tlie effect of which, when 
polished, will be most brilliant. The carvings of the ceilings aro 
elabonitely tastefid, and the mahogiuiy doora (costing here from 
sixty to seventy pounds each) will complete the rich character of 
the saloons. I mention those details to show the expensive 
mqde in which building is carried on, the house I have refeiTed 
to being by no means an extraordin.ary specimen of the Odessa 
style, which is carried to a more extravagant point in other 
man.sions over which I have been taken. 

Now for the contrast. In a department of the vast market, 
here called the Biizaar, and in which every conceivable .article 
which is required for domestic consumption may be obtained, 
there is a wide space (fronting a buriid-ground) where the vendors 
of fiTiit and vegetables chiefly congi-egate. The fruit season was 
nearly over, so that the display was of course much less brilliant 
than during the summer months. But here may be seen 
the articles used in culinary mysteries, in masses to which 
we are unaccustomed. A row of little lulls of tomatas runs 
glowing and shining along one .side of the market, while behind 
them rises a mountain chain of melons, in heaps breast high, 
around whose base roll, in humble subjection, scores of yellow- 
bellied piunpkins. Apples of every variety, vast and sallow, oi 
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emaller and red as sunset, lie around you in thousands, filling 
the air with their aroma, and reminding you of cider days in 
pleasant villages at home. And as for the millions of onions, dried 
beans, mushrooms hanging in mighty ropes, pears of a noble 
juiciness and a sturdy flavour, purple plums of great size and ex¬ 
cellence, and a hundred other vegetarian idols, it is difiicult to 
imagine how so many can have been brought together, and still 
more difficult to imagine why. No population, even one of 
schoolboys let loose with orders to be moderate, could make a 
perceptible hole in those mighty stores. 

The persons who preside over them have no affinity with 
their wealthy hoards. The peasant here is a wretched-looking 
being—dirty, ill-clad, and huiigry-looking. His shaggy beard, 
huge boots outside his trousers, dingy blue frock, and rough cap, 
speak of hardships of all kinds. But give him his short black 
pipe, and spirits enough to ma<lden and then to stupefy him, and 
he will not complain of his destiny. The female of the same 
class is even more easily contented. Tlie tub residences to which 
I referred are among the featm-es of the monster market here, 
and they are inhabited by women. Elevation, ground-plan, and 
other architectural contrivances, are all comprehended ip a 
single effort. A large black cask, somewhat resembling a sugar 
hogshead, is laid on its side, and the house is built. A quantity 
of hay is laid inside, and the house is furnished. The lady gets 
in upon the hay, and the house is inhabited. Before the en¬ 
trance of the mansion she strews the onions, tomatas, or what¬ 
ever else she may vend, and during the hours of business she 
sits in the tub, smokes her pipe, chaffers with her customers, 
and says her prayers. After business is over she ascertains in 
which quarter the wind sits—turns the closed end of her tub 
towards that quarter, and creeps to rest in peace and tranquillity. 
But some of these women are ambitious, and take to building: 
They do not, indeed, demand marble staircases and mahogany 
doors; but they take two tubs, which ai-e laid fece to face, at a 
distance of three or four feet—and over the interstice, tubs and 
alb is placed a watertight canvass. The fair occupant (and two 
or three whom I saw, though not literally fair, were extremely 
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pretty) has then two rooms, bcsklos a hall; hut this luxury is 
not adopted by the older class, who think that we ought to 
adhere to the customs of our ancestors. 

The dwelling of the workman I have also visited, in .several 
of the subui-bs. It has one or two features of a satisfactory cha- 
I’acter. It usually consists of a single-roomed cottage, in whicll 
the whole family resides, and iu which all the domestic o])era- 
. tioiis are carried on. But although the accommodatitm is so 
limited, I have observed in many of these cottages a disposition 
to cleanliness, or at all events such an avoidance of very gross nn- 
clcanliness, as is by no means habitual in this country. The 
furniture of'the room—I will take one oftho.se 1 have inspected 
as a type, it is a fair average specimen—is simple in the extreme. 
The great feature in it is the bod—a largo structure, solidly made, 
and iu ■which, I am informed, the Eussian workman takes much 
pride. It was well kept, and, although it lacked the rich hue 
and fine polish which a hundred years of “ elbow gi-ease” in 
an English peasant’s hereditary cottage gives to his household 
furniture, it spoke of clojinliness and attention. As for the mass 
of mattress and cushions piled upon it, that, too, was a feature, 
but a national one. To my taste, there appeared to be at least 
four times as much as was desirable; but these cottages are frail 
in construction, and the winter in Odessa is exoes.sively severe. 
The remainder of the apartment was occupied by a small table, 
two or three stools, and a chair, whose fractures had been set and 
secured by thin strips of iron. Besides a white-faced baby 
(exceeding small, but with huge sparkling black eyes), which lay 
comfortably in its father’s immense sheepskin coat, rammed with 
difficulty into a tiny cradle, so as to make the -w'-armeat of nests 
-^nd a few cooking utensils, there was nothing else to catalogue, 
if I except a vile coloured print of some saint, and a still worse 
woodcut of the Emperor (the two great objects of a Eussian’s 
worship), which shared the honours of the walls. Of the infor¬ 
mation given me by the inhabitant of this cottage, and by other 
men of a similar class, I shall speak in its proper place. 

The habitations of the better class—who, however, are neither 
of the aristocracy nor of the mock aristocracy of the bureau—roxo 
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very comfortable. Many of them are in houses surrounded by 
a court-yard, the gates of which are closed at night. The en¬ 
trance does not give you aii idea of the conimodiousness within; 
lor the door is usually approached by an insignificant or incon¬ 
venient staircase, with perhaps a verandah at the top. It is, 
however, something to be elevated from the court-yard, in which 
there is possibly a pool of stagnant water, and almost certainly 
a variety of heaps of garbage, the refuse of the different house¬ 
holds, wliich squabbling dogs are littering about, or disputing 
with one another. It is well to see and smell as little as may be 
in such places. But once inside the house, and every thing is 
orderly and neat. The absence of fireplaces and carpets, except 
perhaps a scrap in the centre of the best room, is the only thing 
which indicates to you that yon are not in England—unless, 
perhaps, that some of the engravings on the walls, u.sually French, 
are not what a prudent English husband and father would select 
for the adornment of his homo. In other respects there is little 
to distingui.sh the tradesman’s house in Odessa from that of his 
competitor in London. 

The shops, however, have a marked difference from those of 
the French and English capitals. The windows are all small, 
and thci’e is no attempt at display in them. Whatever there is 
to see must bo sought inside. From this cause, and from the 
absence of gas, the shops of Odessa, especially at night, present 
a sombre and lugubrious aspect. There are good shops, but you 
mu.st look for them. The shops, however, to which the custom 
of the poorer chisses is invited, “hang out lights” (as Thomas 
Mooi’e has it), by the display of signs of every kind. These 
pictorial invitations have not the artistic merit of the signs of 
Vienna, where one frequently sees a really able pictui-e suspenJId 
as the indication of trade; but they have a boldness of conception 
and a strength of colour which adapts them to their public use. 
The favourite design is a hand, stretched forth from heaven, and 
grasping a cornucopia. From this is poured forth, as if supplied 
to the tradesman direct from Providence, a stream of whatever 
wares may be the object of his traffic. I think I have most fre¬ 
quently seen it at the shoemaker’s, where I have remarked that 
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/roin a small horn of plenty, apparently incapable of containing 
more thair a pair of shoes (and thence the more miraculous), 
rtreams forth every species of foot-casing—the tremendous jack- 
boot, the delicate white slipper, the compromising high-low, tlin 
aristocratic pump, the blue tinted cloth boot, and even baby’s 
pink worsted shoes, with fairy buckles. But the shoemaker is 
not the oidy pretender to colestiiil bounties. The bilker has his 
cornucopia, and loaves of all kinds and shapes come down from 
heaven like manna—from the black bread, which w^ould seem to 
require the digestion of an ostrich, to the delicious white loaf, 
which would do credit to the elegant “ fancy bilker.” But the 
inere suggestion implied by the hand is despised by some bolder 
traders (who may perhaps be Mormonites), and an entii'e angel, 
with white wings and red legs, apjKjars bodily in their devices, 
urging and enabling them to supply a desiring public with cigars, 
hammers and nails, or votH, as the case may be. I need not Siiy 
that these outward and visible signs of the tnides carried on 
within, are to a great extent necessary to a population not usually 
so lucky as the excellent Doijherry conceives mankind to bo. 
“ To be a well-favoured man is the gift of fortune, but to road 
and write comes by nature.” 

I have now, perhaps, succeeded in giving some idea of the 
general characteristics of the town. It would bo more easy than 
profitable to devote more space to mere description, and there 
might be the advantage of novelty in such a course, as I am not 
aware that there i.s-any satisfactoiy English account of a place 
which must be full of interest to .so many Englishmen. But for 
my purpose it will be sufficient, .as it is necessary, to sa 3 f that 
the population of Odessa finds, in the united occupations provided 
by the port (of which I have still to speak), and by the town, 
amply sufficient employment. Tliere is mendicancy here, but, 
BO far as I have had an opportunity of observing, the beggai-s 
have been old men, obviously past all work, to whom law would 
elsewhere give an asylum. You find them sitting, sunning 
themselves, on the hillocks of stone ai-ound the new buildings, 
and as they pull off their hats an’d display .broad bald heads, 
sometimes of a fine character, contrasting with the silvery beard 
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and otherwise amply garnished face and tliroat, yon are reminded 
of many of the Rembrandt portraits you have seen in your way 
hither. But these exceptional beggars cannot be considered a 
symptom of a system, in such a population*as that of Odessa. 

I shall have to refer to one more feature in the town which 
it would be unpardonable to pass over, and then I shall bo at 
liberty to pass to the .specific details which I have sought to 
collect. I shall proceed to give such a. statement of the mode 
of existence of the working man here, of his hours of labour, of 
the remuneration hereceives, of the mode in which he is comjtelled 
to expend that mnuneration, and the mode also in-which his 
ovvn habits induce him to spend it, as will enable a reader to 
draw his own comparison between the condition of a Russian 
and of an English workman. In treating this subject, and 
indeed to render some of its details intelligible, I shall occa¬ 
sionally be compelled to refer to the Russian system of com¬ 
mercial restriction and government interference. It exercises 
too obvious an influence upon the ordinary transactions of life 
to be overlooked. But I shall do so only when necessitated, as 
my concern is with facts and not with theories. I may add here, 
that although I am myself fortunate in possessing means of ob- 

• taining information upon many tojucs to which I shall advert, 
and therefore that I can claim no ci'edit for simply availing my¬ 
self of them, it is easy to see the difliculties under which an 

• inquirer must labour in seeking to examine the workings of the 
Russian social system. There is so obvious a disinclination on 
tlie part of every official and employe to furnish any detail or 
infomation likely to be made public, that application to these 
gentlemen is merely throwing time away. Under an order from 
a superior they would in due time—that is, in the course of 
very long time—produce any required returns ; but it is neither 
the habit of their minds nor the etiquette of their ofiices to un- 
deretand, far less to communicate, aught not prepared upon 
their own wjiting-tables. And although the independence of com¬ 
mercial life, and the spirit of intelligence which it demands, in 
a great measure does away with both these obstacles in the case 
of the mercantile public here, there is still a timidity and an 
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unwillingness to be kiiown as having furnished information, at 
■which an Englishman has no right to smile, inasmuch as Ire 
cannot be acquainted with the ramifications by which ofiicial 
and other displeasurt* succeeds in reaching those whose conduct 
may have been unacceptable. There is no country in the world 
where secresy is so completely the order of the day as in Russia. 
Were it necessary I could mention curious instances in proof of 
tliis—any resident in Russia, if he dared, could confirm it. Of 
•thosfe social outrages, for instance, which our own press hastens 
to report with .a mimitene.sa and a frankness utterly incompre¬ 
hensible to foreigners (who have incessantly on their lii)S, anil in 
their practice, the celebrated dictum that one’s linye salt’, should 
bo washed “ .at homo”), the Russian affects to know nothing, 
altliough they have occurred within a few miles of his doom. 
With us such outrages are pl.aced either in the category of phe¬ 
nomena, or as signs of something wrong in a system; but not 
only is nothing ever ■wi-ong in Russia, but there are no phenomena. 
Every thing is ordei-ly, regular, and loyal. If an agim-ian crime 
in which many pemons are accomplices is committed, a battalion 
is marched to the spot, eveiy body is hurried away to Sibeiiia; 
but thei’C is no scandal. A Russian will deny to you that such 
a thing is possible, and how will you ])rovc it? But the Rus¬ 
sian, uttering his very denial, knows that the thing is not only 
possible, but that it has occurred. 

“ The Quarantine ” at Odessa is one of the most curious 
features of the place, and it is one to which the resident earliest 
conducts the stranger, whether the visit of the latter be for pur¬ 
poses of ammsement or of commerce. I need hardly say, that the 
doctrine of contagion still holding its ground in most contineubil 
countries, the cordon sanitaire and the quarantine are conscienti¬ 
ously employed to keep back the dreaded tlisciise wdiich, under 
tlie name« of the plague, has so often chastised the inhabitants 
of large cities, in proportion to their adherence to the traditions ' 
of filth. The Quai'antine at Odessa is one of the best. The 
buildings appropriated to the purpo.se .skirt one of the two 
divisions of the harbour. In one of these divisions lie the 
detained vessels, and double walls and numerous sentinels effecst- 
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ually guard the crews from access to the town. A watch tower, 
situated on the pier, commands a perfect view of every part of 
tlie harbour, and is chiefly employed in the winter, when, from 
the presence of ice, commurdcation with the shore is naturally 
easier. In the summer, I am informed, the sentinels parade 
with empty muskets, but in the winter they load, in order to put 
the shortest and sternest termination to any breach of quaran¬ 
tine on the part either of the men, or of any of the numberless 
dogs who run about, hungi-y .and masterless, in Odessa, and- 
whose incessant difi'erences perpetually fill the streets with bowl¬ 
ings. The vessels being ordered into quarantine, it is in the 
election of the captains and others to spend the four days’ tei-m 
(to which the old term of twenty-one days is now reduced) in 
the harbour or in the building i)rovided for the purpose. The 
majority choose the' former, and indeed remain In the Inarbour 
during their stay in Odessa. For not only have they thus their 
crews under their hand, and removed from all the temptations 
of a large town, but the an-angement of which I am about to 
sjxiak renders the transaction of business perfectly easy. A t 
Bon^ considerable distance from the land entrance to the quaran¬ 
tine, and of course between the clifiTs and tlie water, is a large 
enclosure, something like a dcaayed public gm-den. Certain 
stunted unhappy-looking trees testify to the way in which tlie 
intentions of those who laid the jdace out have been frustrated 
by the drought and heat, and the latter is also exemplified by 
the cracked and melted condition of the .asplialte, with which it 
has been attempted to pave the place. Along one side and one 
end of this enclosure are a series of corqpartments through 
which you see the water of the harbour, but which are famished, 
first with a close row of wooden bars, and secondly, at some dis¬ 
tance beyond them, with a wire network. On the land side the 
effect of the an-angement is that of some of the dens in the 
Zoological Gardens, an effect increased by a species of narrow 
piazza in front of the compartments, which slightly screens a 
person, standing close to the bars, from the weather. On the 
water side these compartments are open, and look like places for 
bathers. The captains and seamen walk up and down on 
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a slice of the quay behind these boxes, and from about half-past 
ten in the morning there is a strange and busy scene going on 
between them and the residents in Odessa. In the enclosure I 
noticed men of almost every nation. There was the Turk, his 
old and splendid national dress discarded, howevin-, for the 
hybrid costume—half European, half Asiatic—in which the 
Faithful ai'e now so constantly attired. There was the Jew, in 
ft much more characteristic dress—the long black robe and black 
cap—looking like Shyloch, and, unless his “I'ellow Christians” 
do him injustice, supporting the character in every way. There 
were round-faced, smiling Oormans, with sandy mustaches, and 
red-bowled pipes. There were Italians with whiskei's as black 
aa night, and skins as sallow as unjaundiced humanity can 
show—they were rolling out their sonorous vow'els with great 
emphasis—Italian, by the way, more or less pure, is the lan¬ 
guage of business here. There wore Greeks in plenty—they ai e 
strong here—and one of them was pointed out to me at the 
oixan as the richest man in Odcssii. A few Frenchmen, and a 
few more Englishmen, contrasting by their scnipnlous neatness 
with the careless or sordid garb of the majority of those around 
them, and a number of Russians, clean, closely shaved, and but¬ 
toned to tlie chin with almost military rigour, nearly complete 
the picture within the enclosure. A few women, of the lower 
class, were squatting about the columns of the little piazza, and 
occasionally exchanging shouts with some friend ,in quaran¬ 
tine—wliile some soldiers, on and off duty, paraded as 
sentinels, or lounged as idlers, and the occasional rattle of 
tlieir muskets added to the impression of restraint and im¬ 
prisonment. 

Alm ost all the inhabitants of the Continent delight in making 
a noise, and excite the smile of the Englishman by the blatant 
and enthusiastic way in which they transact the smallest affair. 
Consequently the system of intercourse necessitated by the qua¬ 
rantine may not be so disagreeable to the majority of those con- 
wmed in ft as it is to the low-voiced, dispassionate Anglo-Saxon. 
But for a gentleman, in the dress and with the manners of one of 
onr own opulent merchants, to be compelled to thrust his face be- 
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tween the bars of the quarantine den, and thence to discuss 
mercantile matters at the top of his voice—and to repeat his 
remarks over and over again, while a group of foreigners, of more 
or less uncleanliness, arc crowding upon him, shouting out their 
own more powerful eloquence, and saturating him with evil 
odours, of which that of thick tobacco smoko is the best—must 
be somewhat opposed to our notions of the pleasant way of doing 
business. But this i.s the })rocc.ss. d'he mercliants walk about 
in tlie enclosui'c, and the captains and otliors on. the quay, until 
the right parties catcli sight of one jiuothci-, and tlien begins the 
conference, ore ratunil>, and Jews and others creep up to listen, 
and gain a liint rarely thrown aw.ay. “ Knaves learn their busi¬ 
ness at I’era, and come to Odessa- to pr.actisc it,” is a saying of 
some acoe])t;ition here. The conferences continue for aliout three 
hours, (luring which time all the dialects of Europe have been 
filtered through that wu’re ntdwork—bad Italian fonning the 
chief (dement in the discord. As I passed one of the compart¬ 
ments, the Babel was varied by the sound of several undeniable 
explctive.s, which brought mo suddenly up to the bars, and I 
found the jolly faces of three or four English sailors beaming up 
among a group of blaok-cycd Italians, and hungiy-looking 
Russians. They were stating some petty grievance to an 
English gentleman, who was good-naturedly promising to 
arrange it for them—their petition wa.s what I believe a 
Oh.aticery lawyer wmuld call, “ strongly supported by affi¬ 
davit.” 

The captains in quarantine are supidicd wdtli stores at a go¬ 
vernment tariff. The supply is contracted for with the residents 
in the town. Arising out of the arrangement is one of the oddest 
anions of which I ever heard. There was, in the earlier days of 
Odessa (itself a town of not much more than half a century old), 
a rule that the contract, which was for six years, sliould not upon 
its expiration be again granted to tlie same person. But in tlie 
days when the quarantine was exceedingly long, the contract 
wms so profitable that every variety of means was employed- to 
gain it, especially as provisions were so cheap that the contractor 
might easily make a hundred per cent, profit, and yet satisfy his 
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captains i.liat tlipywere oi)taiuing tlie article 100 percent, under 
the price elsewhere. A house, very desirous of continuing the 
contract to itself, hit ujhui ;in iugenioirs mode of obtaining it. 
There i.s (.is I mentioned) an Opera-house hero, which, de.spite 
the Russian love of mu.sic, has always been a losing concci-ii. The 
firm in (question volunteered, if the conti'act should be given to 
them, to take tlie Opera-houso also, and keep it open.- This 
was accepted, and although there wms still a heavy loss by Ros¬ 
sini and llellini, it was inoro tlian made up by beef and biscuits. 
Since tliat time the govia nnient, availing itself of tlio precedent, 
has made the conti-act and the Opera-houso go together; and, 
alt'nough the reduced v.ilue of thoforinor has made the Latter a more 
serious consideration, I believe the contractors are still willing to 
lump the nuiat and mu.sic. There is another drawback upon the 
ojiera p.art of the contract, for tlun-e is a Russian conijiany, whom 
nobody goes to see e.vccpt vulgar ])cople who cling to the 
e.vtinct tradition of a national drama ; and tho manager 
of the Opera-lioiiso is compelled to leave that comjiany his 
stage on tho three best inglits in tbe week (Sunday being 
one), and to allow tbem tho use of his w'ardrobe and orchestra 
(/rat is. 

In the corruption which iirovails in all tlie laildic departments 
of Russia, and from the suspicion of which no public man—ex¬ 
cept tbe noble born and wealthy individuals who fill tho very 
highest phices, and v.dioso characters arc above all doubt—is ex- 
emjit, is another of the mo,st serious drawbacks in the way of the 
rpiarautine contractor. Bribciy is absolutely essential, if busi¬ 
ness is to be ilone at all. It can, indeed, hardly be called bribery, 
it is so patent and systematic. Not a functionary who has the 
jiower of helping, or, which is more important, of liindering, but 
must feel tbe “ silver rubles” in his palm. Down to the soldier 
who guards tbe quarantine yard, there is not ouo oflicial whom it 
is not more than expedient to touch with the metallic test. And 
when the immense body of em/ployh, which a false and mischie¬ 
vous system has taught to grow into a caste in Russia (a ca^e 
whose ^leful agency is opposed to every stop in the way of pro- 
gi'ess), 13 considered, it may easily be imagined how the 
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price of keeping tiiis swaxm of petty functionaries iu workiig 
tenaper, must, to use a homely English proverb, “take the 
gold off the gingerbread.” But in spite of all, the right 
to supply, annually, a fleet varying from 800 to 1200 ships, 
will enable its holders to bear a good deal of the pressure from 
without, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Triu connection of ilie town of Oile.-isa with the agriculture of 
l.’nssia i-t, as 1 liave intimated, th:it of a moutliiuece or trouglu 
T!io districts whence its su]>j)lies of wheat are drawn are situate 
I'niui IdO to miles fi-om this port, and the existeuco of the 
Slejijic s('<.'Uis to preclude the po,ssil>ility of cultivation, to any 
apin'ociahlo extent, being ever i-an’ied on within 100 miles of the 
town. Its ]) 0 |mlation is engaged in jinrsuits either entirely 
disc.onnectcd v/itli agricidture, or only so far connected with it 
as regards the oidiuary dealings with grain when it has become 
a mere article of eommerce. Its graiiarie.s form the most 
Jirofuinent objects in a .suia ey <.)f tlic town, and they are remark¬ 
able not only for tlidr size, hut for tho architectural display 
lavished upon buildings which in England are usually found of 
the sim})lest and philiiest character. Some of tho Odessa 
granaries are actually erected in a style of extermil ta.stc which 
leads the stranger at a little distance to sujijjoso them some kind 
of cluhdionse, or mu.seum. This, however, is but one of the 
many evidences aliorded by Odessa of the innate dosri'e of the 
Russian for every kind of display. 

The wheat, which is chiefly derived from tlie Polish provinces, 
is brought to Odessa in small waggons of the ruilest and most 
]>rimitive construction. These are drawn by a couple of oxen, 
and tluw contain eight sacks of wheat, or about three quarters 
and two bushels. During the chief exportation mouths these 
Waggons come pouring into Odessa by hundreds ^;er diem. Their 
contents are conveyed to the granaries, whence tlie wheat is 
aiterwards ti-ausported in open carts to tho port for shipment. 
I he scene passmg under the window at which I write, is as busy 
a one as can be conceived. A continuous stream of these carta, 
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loaded with the grain, in sacks, has been flowing for hours down 
the steep .and du.sty streets, and slowly winding round to the 
nari'ow strip of quay whence the wheat is discharged—while the 
emptied c,arts, incessantly returning in the opposite direction, 
complete the circuit, which gives the spectator the idea of an 
endless rope in mechanical motion. 

The two Idnds of wheat of which the export trade of Odessa 
chiefly consists, are known as the huhanka, or hard wheat, and 
the azmiairi, or soft wlieat. It is this latter which is in demand 
in England, the former being of a flinty, glassy gr.ain, and chiefly 
required in the ports of the Mediterranean, or the- south of 
France, .and Italy. It is used for imacaroni, veriiiicelli, and other 
comjiositions of a similar kind. The soft wheat is both white and 
red, but the latter is chiefly demanded for exportation. It 
should weigh, when of the best quality, from Gllbs. to CilKs. per 
old Winchester bushel, and when of second quality, about SGlbs. 

Odessa is, however, supplied with wheat from other sources, 
although not to any tiling like the quantity furnished from the 
provinces of Poland; under which title is included, in general 
I).arlance, the province of I’odolia, formerly a part of Poland, ami 
from 250 to 340 miles from the port. The Danube supplies 
Odessa with wheat which is produced in Wallachia .and in 
Moldavia. This wheat is brought in open vessels, exposed to a 
dangerous voyage, and frequently arrives in a damaged condition 
from the wet to which it has been subjected. There is also 
wheat from Cherson, and from the provinces north of it, which 
is furnished to the port here. But the whole of these supplies 
ore small in comparison with what is brought by the waggon- 
transit. 

The trade is chiefly in the hands of merchants in Odessa, or 
resident in other cities; but it is shared by individuals who own 
vessels and engage in the traffic “ by way of earning a certain 
freight, with a hope of profit on the speculation.” 

The question of roads, and the general transit system of a 
district, is nece.ssarily one of the earliest .subjects to which at¬ 
tention is directed in estimating the capabilities of a country. 
We have just seen what exports are conducted into the Black 
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Sea by way «yf Odessa. In oi'der to judge at what eost the most 
important of tliose exports is thus brouglit, and in order to enable 
an inquirer to predict with any approach to certainty what could 
be done under the pressure of tlio most cxtraoi'dinary tempta¬ 
tion from without, let us leave the sharj) stones, deep mud, or 
clouds of dust of Odessa, and examine the tracks along which 
those long linos of bullock waggons come creaking from more 
northerly directions. I have said that a vast belt of Stojipe 
girdles this coast. We arc upon the Stepjte. The pi'cvailing 
colour, as far as the (ye can reach over the immense plain, is a 
scorched brown. The intense heat and drought have reduced 
the Steppe to this condition, and far Ix^yond the horizon line, 
and away, verst upon verst, is the same dreary-looking and ap¬ 
parently waste expanse. Not that it is all flat—hills, bari'en 
and rugged, diversify the line, and add to its difficulties in dry 
weather considerably, in wet incalculably. For look at the 
ground on which jmu stand. You are on one of the joads, as 
they are termed. Elsewhere, a road, good or bad, moans some¬ 
thing which has been made —a line upon which has been gathered 
material for binding and clamping, and below which there is 
some kind of draining; bad or good, the i-oad is, as compared 
with the adjacent land, dry, compact, and elastic. Dismiss all 
such ideas from your mind, or rather drag youi' limbs for an 
hour behind that corn waggon, and such ideas will disappear of 
themselves. Dead and helpless seems that wobegoue track, 
creaking and drawling over which comes the bullock waggon—all 
wood, and built precisely as waggons were built a thousand years 
ago. The driver sits in front, occa.sionally lashing the grey bul¬ 
locks, more by way of form than with any idea of hastening them, 
and his massy beard hangs down over a species of censer, whence 
arise fumes of an unsavouiy kind. But it is not in luxury,^or 
in imitation of his eastern neighbours, that the peaisant keeps 
this odour-breathing vessel under his nose—the contents are an 
ahominable mixture for greasing the wheels of his waggon, and 
by which you may track it through many a yard of tainted air. 
Why liQ has placed the reeking ve.s.sel exactly between his legs I 
know not, unless it be to remind himself more forcibly of the 
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necessity of an operation, witliout tlio incessant performance of 
■which Ids clumsily built cart would be on fire in four jjlaces at 
once. Contrast this wretched macliino ■with the woll-conti'ived, 
iron-mounted cart of the German colonist, a few miles hence. 
But on goes the waggoner, jolting and cre:ikiiig along the un¬ 
helpful soil, and singing some of those old airs in which, i-udo as 
they are, there is a certain melody, or saying prayers to cue or 
other of the multifarious national saints. On ho goes, and so 
he and his predecessors have gone since corn was grown in Eus- 
sia. Kickety earl, knotted rope h.arncss, drov.'sy bullocks, 
wretched road—so crawls the loaf towards tlie Englishman’s 
table. 

We stand on the Steppe in dry weather. Weaiy as is the 
march, it is still feasible. But should rains descend, the transit 
becomes one of .the most painful difliculty. The track is a marsh, 
and the feet of the hills are quagmires. The ill built waggons 
groan a^d toil against the obstriictivc mud, and occasionally lose 
their wdioels in the soil. Still, the pertinacious ilussiau holds 
onj he prays, but ho works too—oraf el laburat —and somehow 
or other the cart is brought intb Odessa, nothing lost except 
time, which in liussia is nothing. The average rate at W'hich 
these waggons travel, under the mo.st favourable circumstances, 
is about ten miles a day; and as the nearest point at which any 
thing like agriculture commences is considerably beyond one 
hundred, it. is hardly necessary for me to dilate upon the ad¬ 
vantages of the transit system as at pre.sent conducted. Were 
we theorizing on the question of increased demand and supply 
of food; it would bo necessary to inquire what possible price 
could rep.ay-the transmission of wheat from any greater distances 
than those from which it is now sent by the means I have de¬ 
scribed. 

To facilitate this consideration, we may pLace the price of land 
carriage of wheat as follows. For a distance of about' two hun¬ 
dred miles, which may be taken as the average distance from 
which the wheat is brought (I will hereafter indicate the pre¬ 
cise places, when upon the agricultural portion of the subject),' 
it is conveyed for one silver ruble and a half per chetwert. The 
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pi’ice has risen to two in'oles and a half, but the above is the 
present rate. The price of such conveyance has risen consider¬ 
ably since any olficial incpiir}' upegi the point w.as made for 
England ; and the causes which are assigned for such increase, 
are the friglitfiil mortality which has of late been manifested 
among the cattle, the increased difiiculty in the way of obtain¬ 
ing pasturage upon the Steppe, and the confiscation, since 183d, 
of so many of the estates which belonged to various i’olish nobles, 
and which lay along the line of travel. 

There are two principal seasons of transit, namely, from the 
beginning of June, for about six weeks, and again towards Sep¬ 
tember, after the respective harvest tim(;s. At the time I write, 
the second of these seasons is drawing to a close. Our own 
performances of the last ten years naturally set an Eugli.shman’s 
head ninning upon boilers .and sleepers, the juomeiit he hears of 
a difficulty of transit. A railway from 0(les,sa into the heart of 
the corn-producing jirovinces i.s, of course, the first thing wliicli 
will occur to him aflor reading what lias boon written. Eoforo 
I conclude, [ shall bo einiblod, I think, to su]iply data which 
will enahle him to form an opinion wiiotlier, if sucli a railway 
could be suddcidy flung down by miracle across the Steppe, as a. 
drawbridge in (fld times fell aeross'a castle moat, it would caxise 
an important alteration m tlie wheat traffic, lint one thing is 
tolerably certain—namely, that without such a miracle, there is 
wonderfully little chance of tlio railway. In all tliis monster 
empire, while the rest of Europe has been spinning its myriads 
of iron cobwebs from wall to wall, and from tower to tower, one 
lino has bcen’laid down (I do not speak of I'oland), and that one 
a line wliich was all but unnecessary, and which actually runs 
along one of the few lines of Russian intercourse for which a 
capital road had already been laid down. The undertaking was 
either a job, or a mere effort of vanity; probably both. But it 
will not be imitated. Railroads are not encouraged in Russia j 
they are considered as connected in some way with the revolu¬ 
tionary tendencies of the age, and are accordingly disfavoured. 
As regards the transit of soldiery—the only point, of course, 
upon which it is worth the while of Russian authority to con- 
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aider them—the niattcr has been pondered, and the Emperor 
finds that he can move his armies (their appurtenances taken 
into account) as advantageously without rails as with them. As 
to private enterprise here, flat is entirely out of the question. 
Without pausing to ask whether you can expect railw.ay pro¬ 
gress in a country which leaves one of its most splendid .and 
imjiortant ports undraiued and unlighted, or where the nation’s 
very almanac is left a laughing-stock to Europe, we shall find 
tliat a more ptactical, if not a more real, obstacle opposes itself 
to the establishment of railways were they ever so much desired. 
Tthere is no capital. The sinews of railw.ay war are wanting. 
Tlie money could not bo ibund. In saying this, I ,ain simply 
recording the answer made by tiowhjsnien, by merchants, by 
proprietors, by n.atiies, as well as foreigners, and even (in 
whispers) by daring otficials, when questioned concerning the 
stagnation of all national and popular enterprise—“ Wo have no 
money as a nation.” I have received this answer a hundi’ed 
times. Many Kussi.ans are rich, but Russia is pooi\ With this 
answer, of course, ceases my share in the question, as it ap])ears 
to meet the inquiry which would occur to an Englishman on 
first considering the position of l)de.ssa. 

But while speaking of roads, J may as well make a reference 
which will save a digression hereafter. The road system through¬ 
out Russia is as bad as can well be conceived. This statement 
will receive.littlo favour from the wealthy traveller whose car¬ 
riage has rushed almost at i-ailway speed along the road from 
Moscow to the capital; but it will be confirmed by those who 
do not rest upon an exceptional case, and who are acquainted 
with the real interior of the country. No repair is ever done in 
Russia until it is demanded by ruin. The “.stitch in time”.is 
a species of salvation held unorthodox by the Russian. When 
mortar falls out, or stucco peels oft) he waits until the wall tot¬ 
ters, or the house front is a mass of blisters, before taking any 
stop in the matter. A crack in the roof is not worth attending 
to j but when the rain has descended for a few weeks, and a few 
strata of ceilings are destroyed, and the ground floefr is getting 
rotten, he begins to tliink something ought to be done. So with 
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tlie road.s. Tlie liolo, wliieh a few kopecks would liave set right, 
is left until it becomes a clmsm, and then fills with watoi-. The 
broken or dislodged .stone is neglected until it becomes an agent 
in breaking and dislodging other stones, and the passage is ren¬ 
dered dangerous. Pinally, a great man is fortunately thrown 
out of his vehicle by tho obstmetion—or, better still, a litth; great 
man, because ho will make ten times as much fuss about tho 
injury as an important personage, and there is flie more chaiice 
of .action. Tho road is then repaired, b.ut how? Take as an 
instance the c.aso of a Iloyal progress in Russia. 

Tv'e know with what sincerity and earnestness our own popu¬ 
lation—whether its busine.ss be weaving .silk or ploughing soil, 
raising coals or turning cheesc.s, dyeing broad cloth or sowing 
broadcast—rushe.s, shouting, to line the ro.ad along which our 
own Sovereign passes on one of her tours. There is no factitious 
pleasure in the sturdy cheering and shriller hurrahs with which 
the male and fem.ale peasantry of England receive the Queen as 
her carriage glides through their ranks. We have no right to 
suppose tliat. the Russians, when they cheer their Emperor, are 
less sincere, ^n tho contrary, it is considered that tho priucipie 
of per.soii.al devotion to the Czar is remarkably jioweiful. But 
it is tho Emperor’s plc.asure, though ho has no railway.'!', to travel 
at a speed which, upon that point, leaves the railway little to 
boast of. The tremendous pace of tho Imperial carriage is pro- 
verbi.d. Horses in Russia all' go very fast, but the Emjieror’s 
horses fly. To render such travelling practicable, the road must 
be looked to. The orders are given, the corvee is enforced, serfs 
are hurried up from the greatest distances, and at tho times 
most injurious to their interests, and they work night and day. 
The road is patched, sand is thrown over it, and ijjlooks remarkably 
neat—all that has been wanted, is that it shall bo able to bear 
the passage of a couple of flying caridages. All—for from the 
time the progress is known tho road is barricaded—the ordinary 
passengers must turn aside to another road, if there be one; at 
all events, the road must be kept inviolate. The day comes, 
and so does the Emperor—a cry of serfs, a cloud of dust, and the 
Sovereign is there, behind a group of maddened horses, tearing 
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over the ground like the ruck at the Derby, just before the 
“ stars” finally break away for the struggle. Something like the 
same scene is witnessed after the race, for the public may now 
rush upon the gi’ound, and the road may take cai’e of itself until 
wanted again for a similar purpose. 

A French engineer was recently expressing at Moscow his 
decided contempt for the Eussian system in reference to public 
works. “ If tlTey do attempt any thing decent,” ho said, “ they 
never qiiite fi?iish it, far less keep it in order. When I travel, 
if I feel my carriago suddenly descend into some dreadful hole, 
and 1 am shaken into all corners of it at once, as we struggle 
out, I only remark, ‘ Ah, another spociincu of Eussian art! ’ ” 

Eminently agricultural as is Eussia as a country, there .are 
several phases other j)cas.ant life which it would not be accurate 
to class among tbe manilesi.-itlons of her agricultural system, and 
which yet have so strange a connection with it, that they cannot 
be ]>assed over in an agi'icultnral survey. And inasmuch as, from 
the nature of these, they force themselves upon the attention of 
a stranger before be lias completed his examination of the sys¬ 
tem upon which tiny .arc excrescences, it may not bo amiss to 
dispose of tliom in the same order. Let us therefore give a 
sketch of*tdio position of the iieasant v.dio goes into a siiecios of 
exile, which sometimes ultimately becomes, practically, a real 
banishment. 

We have to Gontemplatc a working m.an under an .aspect, to 
appreciate which we must set aside all pireoonceived notions of 
the condition of the poor. Wo have to examine the pursuits, 
prospects, and habits of a mail who is not, except in the most 
limited sense, a free agent. We have not to .speak of him wdio, 
elbowed from hns^place by competition, ground down by penury, 
or encumbered by a craving family, is willing to give his labour 
for the low'est, or any amount of remuneration which wdll keep 
him and his children from actual starvation—but we have to 
speak of him wdio is the lawfiil and recognized property of 
another man, and whose intellect, strength, and skill, like his 
bones and muscles, absolutely belong to bis possessor and mas¬ 
ter, We have to look at the serf. Into the inherent character 
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of the sci’f system in Eu.ssia, it would he foreign to my purpose 
to go. This monster institution (I cannot be said to misuse the 
name, when I remember that out of the 54,000,000 of whom 
the Eus.siaii population is understood to be composed, 42,000,000 
are soi-fs, aud but 12,000,000 free—iibout one in live) has been 
for years one of the objects upon wliicli the j)eus of Kui-opoan 
economists liavo been exercised. Its vices are known to the 
world; nor have those interevsted in ju'eserving it failed to set 
forth its alleged alleviations. The opinion^ too, whiidi the 
respective rulers of Itussia luiv'o entertained ujion it are also on 
record. It is ev'en Jio secret, that the earlier convictions of the 
pre.scnt Emperor of Kussia (whose jxditieal education was ron- 
tided to abler hands than usually dirc.'ct the studies of Conti¬ 
nental roj'alty) were in favour of modifying the system, and 
elevating, if not of eiilVanehising the millions. Nor is it con¬ 
cealed, among the few who dare speak at all, that the Czar’s 
feelings upon the subject of serfd.om did not exh.aust theimselves 
in mere words, aud tl\at his Hlajesty actmdly assumed the ini¬ 
tiative in a course which would have led to serf-emancipation. 
It is conside^d in certain circles the reverse of a matter fm 
regret, that I'esolnte and implacable oppositioji, manilkstcd not in 
overt act, but in dogged and doad-weigbt inaction, succeeded in 
causing the discomfiture and abandonment of tbe attempts in 
question. Nor is it j)robable that sucli attomjits will bo renewed 
from the same quarter. I’he Emperor’s chief attention is jmw 
given to the soldierly education of myriads of plumed and. glit¬ 
tering serfs of his own. A taste for military detail and display 
has succeeded, at Petersburgh, to any effort for the settlement of 
graver questions, and, for tbe present, serfdom in Russia must 
remain what it is. The difficulty of any interforonco with it is 
still fnrther enhanced by tbe example to which its defenders 
have been enabled to point, through tbe unparalleled ferocity and 
barbarity of certain serfs who (it was said, under some miscon¬ 
ception of the pleasure of the Emperor himself) set to work to 
emancip.ate themselves. The atrocities they committed—which 
caused them to be hunted down like wild beasts—are pointed to 
as warnings how you entrust with liberty men who are not suited 
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for it. Murders, violatious, mutilations, of the most horrible 
kind, were among the fii-st sacrifices of these men at the altar of 
freedom, and are a powerful, if not an altogether silencing argu¬ 
ment in the mouths of those who would keep barred the gate.s of 
the temple. 

Very far, indeed, is it from my intention to indulge in any 
apologies for the system. An Englishman can have but one 
feeling as to the po.sition of a man on a social level with the 
horse ho flogs. J3ut it is jiot so very long since a similar state 
of things existed in our own colonies; and let us therefore quietly 
examine the working of the system, leaving the reader to insti¬ 
tute his own comparisons and deduce his own conclusions. 

I have spoken of a certain species of serf as an exile, and I 
propose to glance at his position before referring to that of his 
resident brothei’.s in bondage. It is this. The serf of a pro¬ 
prietor who resides, ])erhaps, several hundred miles from a certain 
large town, conceiv^es that he shall “ better himself” by leaving 
his native soil and trying his fortune in the town in question. 
He is a carpenter, or a mason, or has .a general knowledge of 
some trade, though he may be engaged in agriculfciral pursuits. 
He proposes to his lord to lot him go. Possibly his lord refuses, 
and there is an end of the matter ; for the special ca.se of the 
serf’s taking leave without permission—in other words, escaping 
—is not now very frequent. Some time since, when govem- 
juent was desirous that the population of certain districts shoidd 
bo increased, the system of running away, on the part of serfs, 
and hiding in those districts (where ultimately they bocanie 
“inscribed”) w.as winked at; but I believe the case is now 
different, and that, unless the serf is almost miraculously lucky 
in evading all the network of the police system, he is uncere¬ 
moniously seized, packed off to the military dejJot, made a 
soldier, and “ accounted for” to his owner, when the latter has 
to pay his next instalment of serfs to the military authorities. 
But if the serf have a humane and liberal owner (and I am in¬ 
formed that there are hundreds of such), who can afford to part 
with him, the adventurer departs. He previously makes his 
bargain with his owner, as to how much of his earnings shall be 
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remitted to tlie latter, .‘iiid tlio neeessaiy passports from liis pro¬ 
prietor are furiiislied to tlio police of tlio district in wliieli lio 
proposes to settle. The polici; system is so diil'iiscd, aiid has 
such manifold ramifications, that it is almost impossihlo to evade 
it long, and hence the owner has a safe hold u])ou the tnivelling 
serf even at the distance of five, six, or seven hundred miles j for 
nobody is allowed to live in Russia without leave, that is, with¬ 
out a hillet do sfjour, which has to bo renewed every year—but 
in the case of the serf, and iudeiMl of othei's, as the police may 
sec fit, at the expiration of a much shorter period. In the sia-fs 
case, I believe, six months is usually the time. If the man has 
his lawful hillet, which is strictly local, it is evidence that he has 
not run aw'ayj^f hchas it not, he is liable to be instantly seiwrl. 
I am supposing, howevei-, tliat he projioses to keep faith. lie 
obtains his police MUel, and ho then ,S(:!<'ks for what work he can 
got. Often, indeed most fiKspieutly, he doc.s not leave his native 
place, except in comjiany with a “ gang"’ of companions simil.arly 
situ.ated, who engage tlieinsolves cn. wmasc, under an arrangmnent 
to which all must be ])nrtic3, and wlio have a leader, who con¬ 
ducts the business for them,- and receives and divides their 
earnings. In this case they usually live together, and you meet 
them retuniing at night, in a. body, to the large room in which 
they sleep, and in w’hich they always indulge the Russian habit 
of eternal singing, to the no small dissatisfaction of involuntary 
audiences of neighbours. 

The serf remains, and works. Ilis rate or wages, of course 
varies with his trade and with his skill. A carpenter’s wages 
will, for inst.anco, vary from twm rabies copper (about Is. lOd.) 
to one ruble silver a day (.3s. 4<l.), or he m.ay be so excellent a 
workman .os to be hired, by contract, for forty-five rubles per 
month. He has to pay his lodging, and he hn.s to remit his pay¬ 
ments to hLs lord. And, if he have left a wife behind, and his 
inclinatihn be to a.ssist her efforts at self-snpport, he has the .same 
means of remitting to her, namely, by the post-office—a very 
important department of which is appropriated to this kind of 
basiness. The rest of his earnings he may apply as ho pleases. 

The bare necessaries of life are remarkably cheap in Russia, 
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Tlie workman’s living costs lain the merest trifle. Vegetables 
constitute its chief article, although beef, wliich is excellent 
here, is but a penny per pound. But the lower class in Russia 
cat little meat, and prefer all kinds of mixtures, into some of 
which, however, meat is .admitted. A species of soup, which 
they call hursh, aiul whicli has a sour-krout feature strongly 
developed, is one of their great viands. There is another pre¬ 
paration (which I thought on tasting far less objectionable) 
which is made of barley, ground with the shells. Immense 
melons—which, as I mentioned in an earlier chapter, arc here in 
gi’catjirofusion, at a nominal price, but which arc very deficient 
in what we consider flavour—are much in vogue with the 
labourer, who will cheerfully make his dinner off ^me liunches of 
melon, some black bread, and some bad water. But all kinds of 
vegetables are in favour, especially cabbages, which I am in¬ 
formed will be seen in vast numbers, in the baziiar, in a short 
time, and whose coming constitutes an important era in the 
cuisine of the poor. To tea, however, the Russian of all classes 
is vastly addicted, and I have seen more tea made since I arrived 
here than I have seen for years together in England. Much of 
it is brought overland from China, and is called caravan tea— 
and a good deid comes from England. The tea-urn in Russian 
dwelling-houses, with its fire secreted under it, is a prominent 
object, and the usual vessel in which you take the liquid is a 
tumbler, except where innovation has spread. The labourer is 
choice in his tea, and would probably hint to the landlord—illus¬ 
trating his subject by most uncompromising references to alleged 
indiscretions oir the part of all the latter’s female relatives— 
that he had mistaken his vocation, were the water as much smoked 
as I have known it to be, with impunity, in very genteel circles 
in England. There is another fluid, called quass, which is made 
of water into which bread is thrown and allowed to fennent, of 
which the labourer is also very fond, but I have not gone fur¬ 
ther than looking at this unspeakable nectar. 

The labourer respects his Voskrisinte —that is, to a certain 
extent. If yon particularly wish him to work on the Sunday, 
he will, of course for a consideration. But there is a series of 
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(lays upon which no earthly power, unless that of the Emperor 
himself, who can hardly he called a mere earthly power in 
Eussia, could induce him to labour. These are the days which 
are set apart to the saints. These days are always coming, and 
they bring with them idleness and debauchery. No matter how 
important it may be to get a certain work done, the Itussian 
will not give up the observance of a saint’s day upon any com¬ 
pulsion. He dresses himself with an attemtion to his toilet which 
is by no means his failing—washes his hands, and, I believe I 
am right in adding, his face—puts on a clean outside shirt, 
tucks his trousers into his boots (a very sensible practice, by the 
way, and one which might be considered in countries where people 
protect half a yai’d of leather by covering it with fine cloth, 
rovei'smg the obvious arrangement) and goes to church. In the 
afternoon, erf course, he gets very drunk. Any attempt to 
reform this system would be jn'otty sure to produce a rebellion. 

The institution of tea-houses has had a beneficial ellect upon the 
Eussian workman. There are many of these places in Odessa; the 
prices are very low, and they have maternally injured the cellars 
wljcre sjrirituous liquors (especially vothi) are sold. Still, how¬ 
ever, there are numbers of the latter, and on the Sundays and 
saint-days the Kussian L’ibourer reels from them in a state of 
almost entire stuj)efaction; the usual object, I should observe, 
in drinking—the jovialty and enjoyment of social intercourse, 
which form the bad and only extenuation for excess—having 
little place in his character. He would concur with an old 
officer in our army, who, hearing certain port wine found fault 
rvith, conceived that he could defend it in one comprehensive 
plea—“ I don’t see what you (xin say against this wine, gentle¬ 
men—I really don’t. It’s black, and it’s thick, and it makes 
one drunk.” 

It is due, however, to the Russian workman to add, that he 
adheres rigidly to the fasts of his Church; and, although his 
habitual use of vegetable diet may render this more ea.sy to him 
than it would be to a flesh-eater, he deserves all the credit which 
such observances may demand. Some of the labourers, I am 
iufoimed, carry their scrupulosity to such a point, that upon the 
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fast-day they will not even sweeten tlieir tea with sugar, because, 
althougli that is a vegetable substance, blood is used in refining 
it. These extra punctilious devotees, therefore, keep a raisin in 
their mouths, to supply the necessary sweetening. 

It should be mentioned, also, that certain provinces acquire a, 
reputation for furnishing expert artificers in particular trades, 
and that the natives of such provinces are somewhat more 
acceptable in the large towns of liussia than are persons from 
btlier departments. And this does not alone depend, as might 
naturally bo imagined, upon the class of occupation to which 
the province in question seems likely to give encouragement or 
especial scope. Supposing that we were comjKilled to I'ansack 
the English counties for stone-cutter's or smiths, we should feel .os 
great difficulty in deciding where to look for either, but the 
Kussian would not proceed upon jmecisely the same calculation. 
It is customary with the proprietors of serfs to select promising 
youth.s, whom they apprentice to such trades as they may con¬ 
sider most likely to turn out profitably to themselves. The 
youth is sent to some busy jdace to acquii'c instruction in 
his calling, and this added skill has, of course, corresponding 
advantage for the owner of the trained workra.an. And their 
various districts have gained what is probably a shifting repu¬ 
tation, as the depots for good masons or carpenters. Nor are 
the men themselves insensible to the vanity of chaiming con¬ 
nection with a province in repute. Several of the workmen with 
•whom I have spoken referred, in a knowing way, to the spots 
whence they had come, and whicli I found enjoyed this species 
of reputation. I am informed, however, that the apprenticeship 
system is by no means invariably successful. The young serf 
conies to a busy place, learns his trade—perhaps among free 
workmen, or at all events where he has the opportunity of seeing 
such men—finds that he can soon work as well as they can, but 
that he is working for another, who makes a large harvest out 
of his earnings. He sees no chance of improving the condition 
whose hardship he has been taught to discover, and ho becomes 
sullen, discontented, and a drunkard. 

The return of the adventurous serf is very uncertain. Some- 
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times lie saves suffieiont money to enable him to retire from the 
town, and go lionie; and then, if he can obtain his paasports, all 
is well. But the police system bears very haial upon these men, 
and the lower class of proprietors are known to avail themselves 
of it for the meanest oppression. Instimces have been known in 
which, .after the lord lias fixed the price of his serf’s freedom, 
and the unfortunate fellow has transmitted the earnings of years 
to purchaKC the documents neccssai-y for the mantmissioii, the 
lord has neglected to iiirnish such documents, .and the wretched 
seif’s applications have been in vain, until he has been obliged 
to return to his toil, wc.aried out and heart-bndeen, and any 
inquiry on the lutif of a pitying superior h.as been met by tlie 
ready falsehoods of imstructed subordinates. I have been fur¬ 
nished with some remark.’d.)le stories of this kind, which disclose 
a baseness that is, one wotdd hope, of rare occurrence. But 
sujqiosing the seif meets honourable tre.atment, and the exac¬ 
tions of the police are all comjdied with, he can purchase himself 
into a condition which wc will con,shier lieroaftcr. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Russian tenitory bordei-ing on the Black Sea may, as 
regards the purpose of our inquiry, ho described under the fol¬ 
lowing titles:—Bessarabia, Podolia, Kherson, Kiev, and Tauride. 
Although the limits of two of the most important of the pix)- 
vinces I have mentioned do not approach within a great distance 
of the sea (I mean Podolia and Kiev), both are so insej)aral)ly con¬ 
nected with the agriculture of Southern Russia, and with the 
harbour of Odessa, that it would be impossible to exclude them 
from our inquiry; the more so that the agricultural system of 
Russia is more largely developed, both as regards its advantages 
and its defects, in those two provinces, than in those more closely 
bordering the Euxine. Eor the province of the Steppe, lying in 
a broad brown band between the green fields and the blue 
waters, eflTectually deprives the lower provinces of a vast share 
of agricultural importance. Indeed, as regards the Crimea 
(TaUride), its agricultural produce is and must be comparatively 
trifling, being raised only for the support of its own population, 
and, as regards the far larger part of the locality, wrung from 
Steppe land. But while this latter portion of the territory of 
the empire will demand but an unimportant place in our inquiry, 
the vast and rich provinces lying more to the north—whence 
really proceeds the grain-wealth of the south of Russia, and 
where must be sought the battle-ground between the advocates 
of two systems—will require an examination of a somewhat ex¬ 
tended character. 

It may be necessary for me here to apologize, or rather to 
account, for n>y entering into a larger detail, in connection with 
various topics arismg out of the survey before me, than may at 
first sight appear absolutely necessary. Certain parts of thi-s 
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detail may not at once be seen to assume their place in reference 
to my general object. But I venture to hope that it will ulti¬ 
mately be .seen, that I have recorded little which is not useful 
towards a general comprehension of the subject. In reality, the 
ta.sk of rejection is by fir the most troublesome one to an in¬ 
quirer who has other objects in view than filling his sheet svith 
novel and characteristic sketches, or with that pleasant and in¬ 
forming gossi]) for which ordinary readers are so justly gratofuL 
It will also be remembered that the majority of Englishmen 
know far less of the interior of Ilus.sia, and even of the general 
social .system of that country, than they do of India or America, 
and that the very Guilds of the empire are institutions little 
known to thousands who ai’e familiar with the fact, that 

“ The Brahmin.^ in tlio fields of day, 

The harmless amulet of Castes display." 

In very briefly recapitulating, therefore, the principal features 
of the Russian system, I may be allowed to consider that I am 
dealing with the data upon which the personal and industrud 
freedom of the population of the country must be discussed, as 
well as the alleged existence of laws and customs prejudicial to 
commerce and industry. And as regards such subordinate 
details as, at the apparent risk of digression, may be introduced, 
I will merely ask indulgence until it shall be seen whether they 
have assisted in affording the desired insight into the practical 
working of the sy.stems nndiir investigjition. 

“Apis, anser, vitulus,” says an old writer (alluding, I need 
hardly say, to the goo.se-quill, the parchment, and the seal) 
“govern this world.” Freely translating the zoological triad 
into “pen, ink, and paper,” I may truly state that a similar 
holy alliance governs Russia. In this country a man is no¬ 
thing; his obvious flesh and suggested bones are nothing; 
he is unrecognised; he is unseen ; in fact, he is invisible (with 
an exception in favour of certain microscopic observers in uni¬ 
form), unless he has in his possession a certain piece of jiaper. 
Whether he be a stranger or one bom in the land, the rule is 
the same. It applies equally to the Russian Ivan Ivauovitch, 
servant at my hotel, and at present making my bed with a cigar 
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in Ms mouth—to the Greek merchant 'who has just passed my 
•window, and is the richest man in Odessa—and to myself. 'J'o 
be a Tlussian, or to live in Itussi/i, you must be iiiscribec^ in the 
books of the police, and, in proof that you are so inscribed, you 
must have a spiicies of ticket, hillet, jKissport, or call it what you 
please. And this ticket you must renew every year. And you 
must be prepared to produce it whenever thereunto invited by 
any thin" wearing the uniform of the Emperor’s soiwiints. AYith- 
out this ticket you are nobody •, your rights are untenable, your 
privileges are neutralised; and, no matter how rich, how noble, 
how learned, how virtuous you are, without tliis you arc in a 
position of doubt and suspicion, which, if you allow it to endure, 
will with fatal ra])idity be converted into a condition more un¬ 
pleasant still. In a word, every body in Russia must ha\c his 
ticket of leave to live. To enforce this great law, there is a vast 
army of j)olice, si)ic3, .and others, .all so deejdy interested in the 
maintenance of the system, that there is no chance of escajiing 
or evading it. 

Now, though a national habit may easily bo pronounced 
unwise, 'wm must inquire before w’e pronounce upon its estima¬ 
tion among the pcojile. One thing is certain—namely, that no 
member of the Greek faith can well complain of a system which 
may be said to form part of the ai’ticles of his belief This is 
no flippancy of speech. When the battle of life is fought, and 
its de.ad soldier is brought into the house of God, that the last 
rites may be performeil over the body, watch the process, After 
certain ceremonies of an imjwsing character, the priest a]> 
proaches the coffin, which is oj)en, and strews incense upon the 
breast of the dead. He then reads a pajnsr, unfastens the front 
of the dress of the corpse, and places the document in the 
bosom. The interment then proceeds. That document is a' 
certificate and passport, •W'ithout which (duly vise by the priest) 
the officer in charge of the gate of heaven would refuse entrance 
to the soul of the departed. Even St. Peter demands the sight 
of a soul’s papers. What word of objection can a worshipper 
of St. Peter make to such a system ? He mu.st, on the contrary, 
rather regard the renewing of his bUkt de sejour as a species df 
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religious ceremony, and look upon the police officiaI.s as resem¬ 
bling Ills own priests—a point in wliicli he will not greatly 
slamler cither party, botii being, very generally, remarkably 
venal, dissolute, and worthless. 

It must bo remembered that there is no recognised distinction 
of honour in Eussi.a, except one—distinction aetjuirod by mili¬ 
tary service. Every man who dc.sires to rise to dignities must 
make the army his laildcr. Through that a.scending filter mirst 
be jmrified all the aspiring sphits of the country. Tlie father 
of his people does not' know his children except in uniform. 
There can be no soids above buttons here. So far, the system 
is impartial. The child of the oldest house in Ilu.ssia must 
ascend every stt'p pansu with the parveim. Providence 
may have made him a count—that is nothing. Has the Em¬ 
peror made him a colonel? The poorest and meanest creature 
who has a step in advance of him is for the pixiscnt his superior, 
and entitled to be so treated. And this is not, bo it ob.served, 
mendy like the English, or any other army sy.stem. It is nothing, 
of course, to the Honourable Algernon St. Juli.ans, and Lord 
Evelyn Trevor, that the thml dandy standing in the club window 
with thorn, and helping them to scandalize the broughams, is 
the son of a grocer, and thdr superior in the army—his father’s 
plums having told at the Hor.se Guards, while the St. Julians’ 
entail and the Trevor mortgages keep the othei's waiting a little 
for their steps. Militaiy raidc, unless very high indeed, has no 
Weight in society in England—cxcejit that, the older the officier, 
the more are light-minded pieople inclined to edge away from 
him, lest he should be loaded with long stories, and go ofi' by un- 
liappy accident. But in llussia the distinctions of military rank 
are every thing. The court ^ets the example of valuing them 
before all else, and of rewarding with them those whom it de¬ 
lights to honour. Titles sound well; but they are, indeed, but 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, unless they bear some 
oflScial afiSnity to the brass and cymbals of a regiment. Lord 
Evelyn and Mr. St. Julians would find the difl'etence between 
themselves and Mr. Fitzvalentia if they and the young grocer 
were announced at a party in Russia. The Russian world h 
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too full of officials, each tremblingly alive to the exact limits of 
his position, not to maintain the inches of vantage in the strictest 
order. A. living lieutenant here is a great deal better than the 
son. of a dead hero, if the son’s hero-worship has not taken him 
to drumhead altars. 

But if the system affected the army only, it would be by no 
means so opposed as it is to an Englishman’s notion of the fitness 
of things. If grades mean any thing, they moan obedience and 
command, and, if people like to keep their respective positions in 
sight at times wlien other people prefer to forget tlicm, tljat is 
mere matter of taste. But the military system is not mon^ tliau 
hfilf seen when seen only in connection with the army; To say 
nothing of the curious anomaly of giving military rank to the 
naval officer—whereby one sees a gentleman in a long cloak and 
hoots marching from ]>addle-box to j)addlo-box, and giving orders 
to the helmsman with the air of a waixior waving his troops to 
the eharge—the bearing of the system on civil life is most re¬ 
markable. Although, of course, to be any thing but a soldier 
is beneath the dignity of human nature, still, such are our ple¬ 
beian w'ants, that even in llussia there niust be tutors, and phy- 
sici.ans, and architects, and other inferior creatures. But if these 
people wish to bo any thing more than contemptible beings, who 
teach, and cure, and build, they, too, must have recourse to the 
army Military rank is necessary to elevate them into a Recent 
sociable position, and military rank is accorded to them. A caj)- 
tain birches your little boy, and a major prescribes yoiu’ rhubarb 
and magnesia, and a lieutenant designs the pediments and archi¬ 
traves for your grand new house. Custom-house clerks, post- 
office clerks, passport-office clerks, are all in unifoim; and when 
they fill the pit of the theatre, andjtheir manifold buttons sparkle 
in the light of the oil-fed chandelier, the effect, coupled with that 
of their stubbly heads—which, according to rule, are all cropped 
as eloselyas those of convicts—is, to say the least of it, remarkable. 
There are no less than fourteen different ranks in the “ civil 
service,” and each of them has a corresponding military value. 
Thus a CmiseiUer de Cour is a Major, a Conseiller de College is a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, a Conseiller d'Eiat is a CoIonel, a Conseiller 
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iVEtat Actud is a Major-General, a ConseiUer /’rtrt'is a Lieu¬ 
tenant-General, and a ConseiUer Crive Aetuet is a full GeneraL 
The lowest is, 1 believe, the llcgistrar of College, whose rank is 
about that of an Ensign, but whose dignified <hities probably 
exalt him to the office of copying letters, and similar diplomatic 
exploits. Of course, all the.se gentlemen are in the service, but 
such among them as have professional engagements combine 
them with their duties to the State; and, when they i'(!tire from 
the latter, they preserve the military rank, which makes llussia 
resemble a vast barrack. I j)aid a visit with a friend, a few 
mornings ago, to the hou.se of one of these civil heroes, and, in 
reply to the inquiiy of my comiianion, the servant said, “ Yes, 
sir, the general is hero.” .1 had preiiarcd myself for the sight of 
a soldierly person, bearing the in.'irks of service, and probably 
clanking a vjubdy of the ordci’.s which arc showered over Russia 
like the bon-lions at a. child’s p.irty. I suddenly found my.self 
looking down u])on one of the ti)iic.st, and whitest, and most 
meek of human creatures, who was bowing to my companion 
with exubei'ant gratitude for a businc.ss favour, and looking as 
if the untimely skammijig of a door would scare the very .soul 
out of him by the shortest cut. For a general, he bore a won¬ 
derful resemblance, so far as cajiability of service went, to anothet 
eminent military person of the same rank, who some time ago 
took London by storm, commanding under the modest title of 
Tom Thumb. 

Were the effects of the system simply ridiculous, however, it 
would scarcely be worth remarking on; but it has a far more 
vicious tendency. The official, with his sonorous rank of Lieu¬ 
tenant-General, or the like, contracts an unhappy habit of ex¬ 
penditure, not in accordance with his real, but with his nominal 
rank. Lavish extravagance is common to the national character; 
but this system in a manner forces it upon individuals, and 
it is no uncommon thing to see men whose official income does 
not amount to two hundred a year, living at the rate of eight ob 
ten. Where the balance comes from, is of course tl^Pstranger’s 
question—the native answers it with a shrug. The man has an 
official position, wliich enables him to be useful or a hindrance 
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to the public who have to come iu contact with liim. He is 
coniixjlled to seek bribes, and the public are compelled to give 
them. The frightful and shameless bribery which charac¬ 
terises official life in llxissia, spreading through all ramifications 
of public service, and contaminating all that shoidd bo honest 
and impaitial, is one of the worst features of the domestic 
system, and is much inci'cased by the foolish military classification 
which I have described. But even the splendid contempt which 
the real soldier here, as elsewhere, manifests for the sham one, 
does not disconcert the latter, who is as jjroud of his livery as 
possible. The actual soldier regards these imitations much in 
the way that an officer in the Guards scrutinises a captain in a 
Yeomanry coi’j)s, or an officer in the Artilleiy ix^gards one in the 
Artillery company. There is also another stall in Vanity Fair 
which has large dealings here — the Order bootht To see the 
mass of these apjxjndagos which hang along a species of line, 
stretched across the breast of the meanest and dirticst-looking 
individual, woidd really scandalize one who w:us disposed 
to see, in the careful bestowal of such honours, a wise method of 
confening honorary distinction. But to remark the kind of 
persons who come down to the pier, or to quarantine, with two, 
three, four, five, and more ornaments dangling and clicking on 
their greasy great-coats, is what our American friends call a 
“ caution.” I need hardly say that no such observation includes 
the noble and honourable order of St. George (founded by 
Catherine II.), and which may be known by its enamelled cross 
of white, and its escutcheon. This, in all its degrees, is an honour ; 
but in its first class it implies the performance by the wearer, of 
cme of tho.so actions which make a reputation for all time. The 
late Duke of Wellington was, I believe, the only foreigner upon 
whom this sign has been conferred. Other distinctions are be¬ 
stowed in handfuls. I do not exaggerate; for upon certain State 
occasions hundreds of badges are given away—there is a perfect 
rain of fallmg stars. 

Being JRoldier, in any degiw, the Russian has a status, and 
a valuable one, so far as his social position is.coucerned. The 
soldier is peculiarly fiivoured in his intercourse with his fellows ; 
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he is treated with consideration when a civilian receives nothing 
hut rudeness, and, whenever a prci'erence can he given, the mili¬ 
tary man, of course, obtains it. You cannot move in public 
resorts either of pleasure or business, or go into society, without 
observing that the system which is so carefully tended and so 
rigidly maintained, has its fruits in euforeing public resjieet. It 
is not my intention to attemjit examination into tho military 
institutions of llussia, farther than as they affect its general in¬ 
terests, or those of the classes more immediately connected 
with tlio laud ; hut 1 may remark that the system of diseij)- 
line is represented to bo severe in the extreme—that tho 
precision with which details are looked to, is fractional 
to a point of which our own martinets have little idea—and that 
tlie sliglitest dejiarturo from tho smallest regulation is a crime. 
From wliat I have personally observed, of the pci-severance of 
Russian authorities in encumbering eveiy transaction of life with 
the greatest possible number of formalities and ceremonies, niue- 
teutbs*of which a simjilo-minded man of business would reject 
with great contempt, I can easily imagine that tho governing 
spirit is not likely to he relaxed in the army. But the spy 
system is too perfectly organized, I am informed, to make it 
probable that a stranger will ever hear a coui 2 )laint on these 
points. Such a Ijreath would indeed agitate the vast sjH(ler-weh, 
and the ruin of tho careless muruiurer would be beyond a doubt. 
Of the life of the Russian ofiicer I have nothing to say. But it 
has been my business.to know something of that of the Russian 
private. 

The levy which sui)plios the huge army of Russia is entirely 
at the will of the Emperor. But military mattem are well 
understood by Iris Majesty; and there is no reason to say, as has 
been asserted, that the levy is wantonly or needlessly demanded 
by the present Sovereign. The vast needs of such an empire, as 
regards armed force, can scarcely bo ajipreeiated from without; 
Specially amid the darkness in which it is the pl^snre and 
policy of Russia to keep the other members of the European 
family as to what passes within her limits. The authorities at 
St. Petersburg know with how many myriads they have to deal. 
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and ■what manner of men those myriads may be. They have, 
therefore, the best materials upon which to calculate the 
squadrons with which it may be necessary to intimidate enemies 
at homo and abroad. And the Emperor himself has rarely 
been accused of any disposition to misuse his gigantic power, 
so far as regards his own subjects. The military necessities of 
llussia may, and ought in candour to be judged by her military 
display—the fact itself m.ay be simply stated in a sentence. 
The last return informs us that the army of llussia consists of 
1,200,000 men. One man in ten is an “ unproductive.” 

The process of hero-manufactui'o is not, at first sight, so 
agreeable to the embryo hero or to the spectator as one would 
expect to find the early stage of an operation so desirable. The 
subject upon whom the experiment is to be j)erformed, is perhaps 
the serf of a lord in one of the provinces I have above named— 
say Podolia. Ho is busily engaged in getting in his little 
harvest, or repairing his miserable cottage for the winter. The 
order for the levy has reached his loi-d. This last tini* it was 
for seven men out of every thousand—not a very formidable 
lottery, if lots were the order of tlio day; only they are not. 
The selection is not made in so r.andom .a way. The lord, 
assisted by his stewards and other servants, decides upon the 
hero without the aid of the goddess Chance. Naturally he 
woxdd be disposed to take care that the army should not be too 
well served, nor would he voluntarily send away a reidly 
valuable article of property. Of course, if he dared, the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind, woxild be provided for at the expense 
of the State by the means of the levy. But, as obviously, this 
would not do. The anny is too terrible an institution to be 
played with—it is the Emperor’s own protege, and it is one of 
the few institutions of the country in which vigilant and swift 
jxistice is sometimes done. No recruiting on the system so ad¬ 
mirably carried on by Bardolph and Nym at Master Shallow's 
will be tolerated here; the man who is to serve his Czar, must 
be a man, at least. The next question is, what weU-made men 
can best be spared, or may be most conveliiently got rid of. 
The most honourable and humane proprietor of serfs woukl. 
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"Brithoiit blame, make such a selection as would clear away the 
idler, the thief, the drunkard, the tnauvais sujet of every kind, 
from his estate; and no doubt such is the rule with very many 
proprietors. But tliat tliis arbitrary power of getting rid of any 
obnoxious individual is frightfully misused, there can be no 
doubt either. The serf who has offended his owner to a degree 
for which the punislinrent permitted to the latter oli'cr.s no 
adequate vengeance, or the serf who has an inconvenient claim 
upon his owner, will not feel any thing like surprise—will feel 
nothing but dismay—at being jiointed out for the levy; and 
subordinate agencies are so frequently at work in these cases, 
that they are even made the subject of jests in certain quarters. 
The serf has given private offence to the exacting intendant, the 
extortionate steward, or to some fellow-serf who may be under 
the purchased patronage of the latter. Ifis way to glory is 
marked out for him—the lord, if present, knows nothing about 
him, but has nothing to o])pose to the repre.scntatioii of his 
servants The unhappy man is dragged from his home, his wife, 
his children, one half of his head is shaved from back to front, 
he is riveted up in heavy chains with the gang of his comrade.s, 
and away he is marched to the military depot. 

There is even another agency which not unfrcquently sends 
away an unfortunate serf to the depot. He may have been 
lucky enough, as he foolishly imagined himself) to win the heart 
of some pretty serf girl, and they may have set themselves to run 
the hard race of life together, their aflections drawing gra<lually 
closer, as the feelings of these vulgjir people often will, from the 
incessant hardships of their lot. Such things are not uncom¬ 
mon, I am told, among the serfs, who are very ardent in their 
attachments. But the charms which pleased the serf may also 
have pleased his betters. Perhaps it is the lord, perhaiis it is 
only the steward, or some favourite servant, who has taken a 
fiincy to the pretty serf-wife. He has signified his admiration. 
But sometimes it occurs that the wife will not come into the 
arrangement, and is proof against bribes and threats; and her 
husband, though every kind of persecution may be tried to over¬ 
come his scruples, refuses to sanction the intrigue. Let him look 
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ovit when the levy comes again. I liave ha<l some touching .storias 
of this kind given me. 

With the recruit, after he is chained and shaved, I have no 
more to do, wisliing merely to show the mode in which the 
liberty of one class of agricultural labourers is understood here, 
and how they can be and are withdrawn from the soil they tilL 
Seven men in every thousand does not seem a very appreciable 
item in a country like this; but there are 42,000,000 of serfs in 
Ku.ssia! The warrior himself is conducted to the depot, and 
there, doubtless, his educiition is commenced upon the most im¬ 
proved principles, llis comforts may sufler at first ; for having 
been accustomed to the shaggy sheepskin, the warmest-looking 
article in the world, and to a thick cap, he is rendered nearly 
bald—he has a helmet given him—and his sheepskin is taken 
away in favour of the apj)arently thinnest uniform extant. 
There cannot bo a greater contrast than the sturdy peasant, in 
the comforting dress I have described, and his shivering compa¬ 
triot on duty a.s a sentinel when one of the Black Se^breezes 
runs a-mnek at the town. It is the jieasant who looks the 
soldier then, as he gi-ins good-humouredly in the teeth of the 
wind. I think I agree with the Rev. Mr. Gleig, that the swag¬ 
gering manner, “if it does not run wild altogether,” should be 
rather encouraged in a soldief—if he is to be formidable, he 
should believe himself so. But, as far as I have seen, there is 
very little of this in the Russian soldier—he looks very meek, 
and remarkably uncomfortable. In the capital, and around the 
great head of the army, no doubt things look differently, or 
travellers would not go away with such enraptured visions of 
glorious and gigantic guardsmen, and reviews which do every 
thing but realize Milton’s battle of the angels. I merely men¬ 
tion what I see. The soldier is not well fed, but the contrary; 
and when he is engaged, as he often is, by private employers, to 
assi.st in heavy work, his want of physical power, compared with 
the exertions of the civilian by his side, is not only evident to 
the eye, but registered in his wages, which are usually lower than 
tliose of his companion. I do not know that there is any rea¬ 
son why a soldier should be able to heave a sack easily—a man 
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who cannot carry a load may be very useful in carrying a lown j 
but I know what one of our own braw'iiy and willing guards¬ 
men would say, if he saw the appurjuit calibre of tluwe men. In 
sickness, I am glad to believe that there is an intention to amend 
the ti'catment of the soldiiu'—a uecgssary movement, considering 
the immense number of the IlusKian army at this moment in 
hospital, or unable to appear on parade. There has always been 
an enormous parade of care for him wlu'n sick, and the disjilay 
of the military ajiothccary’s gihlod boxers and the like, h.a.s 
always boon most satisfactory upon inspection, until the boxes 
Were ojicned. lint it is not veiy long since a discovery was 
made, tlmt through thehnleous iieeuhition and jobbing prevalent 
in every jrart of llussia, the bark which wrrs intended by the 
Emperor for the jioor soldiers—a medicine rrhnost as necessary 
as air to them, considci'ing the quality of their food—had be¬ 
come, it w.as said, oak bark, but at all cvcirts rubbish—utterly 
useless, though the' Czar- had originally jraid an cirormous jrrico 
for it. "And now, at this very time, it is nrentionerl really as a 
matter of coirgratulation, that the influeitce of Prince Woroirzow 
(whose whole life, as continually described to me by tho.so who 
have knorvn him best, scenrsto have been, a constant struggle to 
ameliorate the condition of all within his rcrach) has introdirced 
quinine into the medical chests of the army. What I have .seen 
and heard, therefore, of the condition of the Ilus.sian soldier, does 
not tend to increase my faith in the system of which he is part; 
but as I have been dazzled by no review, and have not even 
gazed with aw’e upon the armed giants of St. Petersburg, 
allowance must bo made for the flatness of my de.scription, when 
contrasted with the cnulcur de rose statements with which be¬ 
wildered' travellers from the Neva return to bewilder their 
friends. 

But commercial life has its clas.sifications in Russia as well as 
military life, and the distinctions which are laid down by law 
are as rigidly defined in one case as in the other—although, of 
course, it is the tendency of any very arbitrary rule to defeat 
itself, and, in reality, this is the result as regards many of the 
lugulations to which I am about to refer. The mercantile and 
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trading population of Russia is dirided by law into several 
classes, each having a different share of privileges and'advantages. 
The division is somewhat elaborate; but as it will be seen that it 
has, and professes to have, a directing and restraining influence 
upon commerce, I shall not ^e performing a work of supereroga¬ 
tion in very briefly explaining it. The mercantile world, then, 
is separated by law into a series of ranks, three of which (but 
not the highest) are called guilds. The merabei’s of the highest 
order are known as Notables. To enter this class, which is 
again subdivided into hereditary and non-hereditary portions, an 
individual must not only be possessed of a declared capital of 
50,000 rubles (paper), but must be prepared to undergo, as 
regards himself and his affairs, what may be a very rigid exami¬ 
nation, touching his habitual solvency, fulfilment of his engage¬ 
ments, .and other observ.ance of the rules of commercial honour. 
If ho enters the class of Notables, he has attained the highest 
dignity to which mercantile men ever aspire, apart from official 
Ufe. The three guilds follow. To be inscribed as a member of the 
first guild, a merchant has merely to declare a capital of 50,000 
rubles. He is then allowed to build manufactories, to have 
country houses and gardens, and to carry on domestic or foreign 
trade at his will. He may also have ships; and he has another 
privilege which in Russia has its own value—^he may drive four 
horses in his carriage. The member of the second guild declares 
to a capital of 10,000 rubles only. He can trade within the 
country, and may build manufactories, keep inns, and possess 
boats ; but he may drive only two homes, and I believe there is 
also a condition imposed as to the character of the vehicle. The 
member of the third guild declares to a capital of 8000 rubles. 
He can neither export nor import. Btit he may be a retailer, 
and may attend fairs and markets. Ho has not the exemptions 
of the first and second class, except in regard to his taxation, 
which is levied, like theirs, upon the declared capital. In other 
respects he is in the same situation as the citizen cla-ss below him. 
These are the inferior class of dealers, whom, though the law has 
evinced much consideration for them in several respects, it has 
left exposed to corporal punishment, from which the elevated. 
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mercantile classes are exempt. Of course tlie restrictions npon 
the inferior guilds are equally binding on the citizen. Below 
these is a “ general” class, and we then descend to serfs of the 
Crown, and other serfs, of whom we shall have more occasion to 
speak. I should add that the higher classes, including the 
citizens, are exempt from the conscription to which the “general” 
class and its inferiors are subject. 

The strangers, or foreigners, are again separately classified, 
and upon the whole the spirit of legislation in regard to this 
body is liberal. They may build manufactories at pleasure, and 
trade as they please. And it is right to remark, that not only 
in regard to foreigners, but in reference to the general internal 
management of the affairs of the people of Russia, tlie spirit of 
the law is most liberal and wise. There is machineiy provided, 
to a large extent, for what we term self-government by the 
classes most interested in its due administration. The electoral 
habit is that most recognised by Russian law. But it is the 
vicious and destroying system that has been superadded to the 
original institutions, which has utterly ruined them, and which 
renders men of position and responsibility in Russia unwilling 
to take upon themselves—or, if elected, to concern themselves 
with—the duties which none could discharge better; but in the 
slightest effort to discharge which an independent man is met, 
thwarted, and crushed by the whole weight of corrupt bureau¬ 
cracy. The evils of the latter system are so constantly before a 
traveller, that he is in danger of losing sight of the fact, that the 
administrative system here is, after all, but an abuse and a corrup¬ 
tion, and that it has taken the place of a system far more akin 
to that of England than most persons would be inclined to 
believe. 

Without noticing a few special class subdivisions, which do 
not appear to affect the questions more immediately before us, 
we now come to the lowest class of Russian—the serf. I have 
already touched upon his condition, but I have viewed ftm only 
as an inhabitant of the town. It is to the agricultural serf, in 
connection with the system of which he forms so important a part^ 
that a larger share of our attention vrill be given. I will venture 
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to complete this chapter with a narrative completely hearing upon 
the subject we are about to consider. It is the story of the 
life, thus far, of an agricultural serf, and it was communicated 
to me by a lady who possesses the best authority for the details. 
The narrative struck me as at once interesting, and as illustrat¬ 
ing several points (to bo hereafter more gravely considered) in 
the condition of the slave class; and although the story, told mo 
in French, will suffer by its being given, in other than the bril¬ 
liant and epigrammatic style of my accomplished acquaintance, 
I do not think it will prove unacceptable. 

Demetrius-was bom upon the estate of Count-, in 

Podolia—which, as I have said, is one of the most fertile of the 
provinces which pour their com upon Odessa. His mother (one 
of the handsomest peasants upon the property) and his reputed 
father were serfs; the former, so far as I can learn, havmgbeena 
species of village coquette in a region where coquetry has a some¬ 
what more extended signification than among more scrapulous 
people. It is right to mention this, because I have used the 
words “reputed” father, and because the individual cumently 
supposed to have been the father, without the reputation, was a 
Greek pope or priest of the vicinity. Certaihly Demetrius, 
though unable to free himself from the suspicion of being a child 
of the Church, lost in after-life no opportunity of professing bis 
distaste for the pedigree thmst upon him. He prospered, how¬ 
ever, under the double parentage allotted, to him, and grew up, 
from a favoured, active, mischievous boy, to a smart, powerful, 
but dissolute and discontented young fellow. The Count, his 
owner, had taken considerable notice of him, had employed him 
about his horses, and had gone so far—^being himself rather a 
free-thinker, and wanting a sufficient awe of the traditionary 
maxim in Russia against teaching slaves—as to cause the young 
Demetrius to be instructed in reading and writing. But free- 
thinking, especially if combined with gambling and, other ex¬ 
citing eifcravaganoee, brings no good;, and when Demetrius was 
about sixteen or seventeen, the Count’s estates passed, if not into 
other hands, under other mismanageme^, and the nobleman 
hunself departed to reaide elsewhere. The new master-—who, 
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according to tie custom c£ tie country, became possessed of all 
tie autiority of liis predecessor—was a brutal and avaricious 
man, wio proposed to iimself simply to extort aa muci mi im 
could from the wretched peasantry over whom his purse, which 
had befriended the count in his gambler’s need, had given him 
sway. Things became changed—the stern rule sanctioned by 
law, but which the careless, good-natured spendthrift had greatly 
relaxed, was revived—and the serfs began to feel the chain 
which hail hitherto scarcely galled them. Of covnse^ there was 
nothing to do but td submit j for when a master has the right 
to flog a man ten times a day, and to send him to Siberia upon 
the mere condition of paying the expense of his transportation 
thither, it hardly answers a slave’s purpose to complain. 

Among the earliest suiferers was the young Demetrius, who, 
presuming upon his former favour, presented himself somewhat 
unceremoniously to the new lord, and obeyed with such ill 
grace the instant order to betake himself to field labour, that, 
the keen, cruel eye of his master .observed his bearing. The* 
report of a servant of the house, whO' was happy to revenge 
himself for some mischievous prank played him by the lad, and 
rather approved by the count, was not necessary to eUsure the 
result. The master rode his rounds, and very speedily detected 
Demetrius making some impromptu love at a time when he 
ought to have been, waist deep in wet mud, repairing the side 
of a dyke. A merciless flogging was administered to the young 
man; and, as soon as he was able to cravrl, he betook himself to 
the individual whom he was certainly entitled to hdieve his 
fiither. But it w;as not for directions as to the toad to heaven 
that he proposed to consult him—a line on t^ioh .the good 
man’s connsels might heve been a little confused, e^peeially htte 
in the evening. But confiding in the air of kindheES in whMi 
the shepherd usually, when conscious, addres^ h& shoep^ Do* 
metrins ventured to oouue^ him as to the road t^ Moscow, 
And, upon a little cross^uestioning^’he admhted th» he wwa 
cherishing a design of escaping fnxm tytiumy 

and of finding hk way to tho second eap^ Of the empire^ to 
seek his fintone. Ste lu^ some vi^ae ideo of dkoovering a 
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relation of his mother’s, ■who was said, upon the estate, to have 
settled and become wealthy at Moscow, and who therefore, 
thought the well-instructed ser^ would naturally be rejoiced to 
see and aid an unfortunate kinsman. Nothing but'the exceed¬ 
ing absurdity of such an idea, and the conviction that it could 
bring only disappointment, would have justified the pri^t in 
immediately x-evealing the intended attempt to the lord. The 
result of course was, that before Demetrius could be said to be 
well recovered from his first flagellation, he underwent a second, 
which pretty nearly deprived his savage owner of the chance of 
ever rendering such part of his property as was comprised in 
the bones and sinews of Demetrius available for the purposes 
nearest to his heart. 

But a rather curious combination of aflTairs befriended him 
while he was lingering, almost hopelessly, under the brutal treat¬ 
ment to which he had been subjected. The charms of the 
village coquette, although that lady was now the mother of a 
•lad of seventeen, had not entirely faded. At all events, her 
■now full-blown attractions had sufficient power to please the 
coarse taste of her lord, and he—having had opportunity of 
fully obs^ing her when she came to him, and upon her knees 
besought , (vainly for the time) his forbearance towards her boy 
—signified his intention of taking her into favour. She became 
a iwident in a cottage near his house, and her fascinations soon 
KKtOrted from her grim lover an intimation, that if Demetrius 
chose to behave himself satisfactorily, he should not be again 
half murdered, for the present. With this charming avenir 
before him, the youth had ■ nothing to do but to recover his 
health as best he might, and stifle such feelings as for the time 
,oould only interfere ■with his fortunes. 

The influence which Anna-gained over her master was 

very great, as frequently happens in the case of hard, grasping 
natures, :which, callous and oppr^ive to all else aroifiid them, 
become ^istio in tire hands of some worthless favourite. Anna, 
however, does not .bebm to have exei-cised her power very im- 
worthily; but, .waj^ly attached to her son, she chiefly devoted 
h^tif to the prbj^ of purchamng hh freedom from his lord. 
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This'object was environed by a double difficulty—first, that of 
obtaining the jiecessary funds; and secondly, of becoming 
possessed of them in a way which would not excite the sus¬ 
picion of the keen-witted tyrant himself, who, of course, well 
know what chances Demetrius or his mother had of accumulat¬ 
ing any considerable sum of money. After this observation, one 
need scarcely add that Anna proposed to obtain the money by 
simply plundering her admirer. This was no easy task, but 
time, vigilance, and caution enabled her to effect it; and little by 
little she subtracted from the hoards of her master a sum which 
she relied upon as sufficient for the purcljase of her child’s liberty. 
The subject had to be gradually broached, in order to avoid 
arousing either the suspicions or the ill feelings of the master; but 
Anna’s position gave her many opportunities, and her woman’s 
wit aided her. She prevailed upon her lover to promise the 
manumission of Demetrius, if he should ever be able to raise a 
sum not much exceeding that which his mother had already 
stolen for him; and, this point attained, she paved the way 
for her lord’s reception of a story by which she intended to 
account for the possession of a portion of the purchase-money. 
To carry this out she required a confederate, and naturally 
tux’ned in her need to one who, if scandal were not libel, was at 
least bound to render her all the aid in his power. She appUed 
to the priest. Now the good man, who had begun to grow old 
in the practice of all the manifold rogueries of his order, had 
no regular access to the proprietor of the estate, the latter being 
a Eoman Catholic, like great numbers of the lords. He promised 
his assistance in Anna’s scheme, provided she would obtain for him 
certain pecuniaryfovours which the master, between his conscience 
and his cupidity, had hitherto refused to the heretic priest. The 
compact was struck, and a plan was arranged, materially aided 
by the inventive genius of the churchman, by which the latter 
was to -be called away to a distant district, and was to return with 
a legacy left to Anna by a dying friend. The scheme was a good 
one, but all good schemes do not succeed. Anna confided her 
savings to her ghostly confidant, who went away with them, and 
there his assistance in the plot ended, for he never returned. ^ 
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Robbed and deceived in her turn, Anna did not give wfty to 
despair. She had determined that her son should be free. 
While casting about for a new plan of action, she continued to 
secrete money, little by little, belonging to her master, over whom 
her influence increased with his advancing years. Eventually, 
by dint of continued entreaty, she contrived to extort from her 
lover'his signature to a document which manumitted Demetrius 
—but which, as the former stipulated, should remain in his cus¬ 
tody until the ransom money, now fixed at a far more moderate 
price than before, should be paid. The proprietor of Demetrius 
affixed the signature with seeming reluctance. But such mani¬ 
festation was mere pretence. He had received from the very 
hands of Anna, a few days before, a letter which revealed to him 
the pre-vious portion of the plan. This letter was from the Greek 
priest, and whether written in mere malice, or whether from that 
feeling which begrudges to a rival the'regards of a woman even 
for whom one has oesised to entertain a regard, it were difficult 
to say. Had Anna known or guessed at the handwriting—but, 
unhappily, Anna could not read. 

Demetrius, being made aware of the existence of the docu¬ 
ment signed by his o'wner, proposed to make short work of the 
rest. But'os any step such as was contemplated by the young 
man would of course have destroyed Anna’s position, he was 
compelled to remain passive until her plot could be worked out. 
It might have been easy for Anna to steal the writing in ques¬ 
tion ; but how could she have exculpated herself, she alone being 
aware of the contents and value, of which even the witness her 
master had employed, knew nothing ? Some time elapsed, and 
the conspirators seemed no nearer their object, when the lord 
■was seized with a violent illness. It threatened his life, and 
between its severer periods the old man set himself to the ar¬ 
rangement of his affairs. One night Anna, who watched him 
with an unwearying eye, saw him take from his strong box the 
paper of manumission, fold it in a cover, and seal and direct it 
Ho then placed it in his bosom. Her nature, never a thoroughly 
bad one,'warmed towards him at seeing this; for she entertained 
no doubt but that, contemplating the possibility of his death, he 
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■was about to repay her attentions by presenting ber with the 
freedom of her son. Nor was she disappointed. The following 
day he summoned Demetrius to the bed-side, and placing in his 
mother’s hand the document in its sealed cover, he informed the 
young man of its nature, and told him that Anna had richly 
earned it by her fidelity and care. He merely desii-ed that the 
document might not be used until after his death, which, he truly 
said, would not detain them long. Demetrius departed, taking 
with him the precious instrument, and went to liis cabin. The 
joint occupant of that dwelling was a person to whom I have 
scarcely refen-ed, because nobody else connected with the story 
seems to have paid much attention to him ; this was, however, 
Anna’s husband. The young man, in his exultation, informed 
liis reputed father of the boon wMch had been bestowed upon 
him; but the other’, who had certainly no great reason to be 
pleased with the general conduct of his lord, affected to under¬ 
value the benefit, and even to cast doubts upon its reality. His 
sneers and scoffs so worked upon the mind of Demeti’ius, that, 
forgetful of his lord’s injunction, he tore open the paper’s. The 
contents were a document of manumission, drawn up and attested 
in the most regular style—there could be no mistake as to the 
signature. The only defect was in the body of the writing, 
where was—not a blank, which Demeti’ius could easily have 
supplied—but another name than his own—the name of Gregoire 
Kuzma—a mere stopgap, as one might write John Smith or John 
Doe. Furious with indignation, he rushed back to the house, and 
found his mother weeping over the dead body of her master. ^ 

What could the slave do now 1 The influence of Anna had 
been used in vain, and was over. She was stupefied at hearing 
the news, but on her son’s again examining the envelope of- the 
document all was made clear to her. With the mocking writing, 
their owner had enclosed the letter from the Greek priest. 

The mother’s resolve had not given way. They retired to 
ler cottage, and for some time lived together until those who 
had the administration of the estate arrived to take charge of 
it. The mother and son thought that it was desirable that' 
Demetrius, who, as an able-bodied serf, would speedily be in 
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demaud, should avoid meeting his new master. One of those 
travelling pedlars who form an important means of communica¬ 
tion among the slave class in Russia, had, it was observed, spent 
much time in the cottage of Anna. On the night before the 
day upon which a general muster of serfs was expected, Deme¬ 
trius and the pedlar disappeared together. The former had 
been supplied with a large share of the money which Anna had 
contrived to scrape together, and, with a solemn promise to his 
mother, he departed. 

There is a certain part of the province of Bessarabia, in which 
the population seems to consist entirely of patriarchs. To visit 
the vicinity you would not perhaps notice the fact—indeed 
appearances are against it; but the books of the Russian police 
(which, in Russia at least, would be held as conclusive evidence 
against any witness, oral or written, which could be produced 
upon the face of the earth) testify that a wonderful number of 
the people live to unheard-of ages. Never were so many “ oldest 
inhabitants” got together as in this obscure and seldom-traversed 
district. The Russian newspapers, even, were allowed to remark 
upon the strange healthiness of the place. Some of the people 
live to be 100, others to 110, and even 120 and 130. The police, 
of course, understand the matter, but it is not their business to 
explain it. 

Iir this happy district there lived, previously to the breaking 
out of the “revolution” in 1832, a man apparently middle-aged, 
and named Gregoire Kuzma. Any one who had known the 
young Demetrius -, would have detected a strong like¬ 

ness between the two persons, if indeed they were two; but it 
happened that none in the village in which Gregoire lived had 
enjoyed the advantage of the young serfs acquaintance. It was 
only known that he had regular police papers, and that, al¬ 
though he certainly did not seem so old by twenty years or so 
as they described him, that was no business of the police, to 
whom indeed Gregoire behaved exceedingly well. He so ingra¬ 
tiated himself with them, that one day, when a large packet from 
Podolia arrived by post, and turned out to be a doctunent manu¬ 
mitting Gregoire Kuzma, duly signed and attested, the whole 
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batch of officials were quite radiant in their congratulations—did 
not invent above half the usual number of unnecessary obstacles 
in the way of the recognition of the document, nor fleece the 
fortunate holder out of about twice the amount of fees permitted 
by law. Such a case of forbearance was quite unknown even in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant there. The formalities 
were completed, and Gregoire Kuzma was a free man. By a 
curious coincidence, within a few days of the arrival of the manu¬ 
mission, a really old inhabitant, who.se name was also Gregoire 
Kuzma, and whose death had been daily exjiected for a long 
time, departed this life. The younger Kuzma was with him a 
good deal about the time the foriner first appeared in the place, 
and certainly paid him money. But to say that the younger 

man was Demetrius -, and that he purchased the other 

man’s name and police papers, and thus prepared himself for the 
reception of his paper of manumission—or to hint that such things 
are often done, and that a document passed from an old man to a 
young one unites the periods of two lives,, and that when the 
young one becomes old he must, according to the jx)lice books, be 
veiy old indeed, and that the officials cannot see such things.when 
pieces of gold are placed before their eyes—would be a series of 
hasty assertions, founded upon the assumption that the police 
system of Russia has its weaknesses, which is clearly impossible. 

Ono fine morning, some months later, tlje travelling pedlar 
was again seen at Anna’s cottage. Demetrius had redeemed his 
promise, sending word to his mother that he wa.s a free man. 

And the Count -, who had in some measure retrieved his 

fortune by successes at card.s, at which the adventures of his 
earlier life made him so skilful that many pei'sons were timid 
enough to refuse to play with him, more than once met his for¬ 
mer slave in very good society in St. Petersburg, and—must one 
add it?—cheated him sadly at various games of chance and skilL 
But he will not do so any more, because Demetrius, or rather 
Gregoire, having Ireen foolish enough to mix himself up with the 
revolutionary movements of 1832 (in which he distinguished 
himself by great animosity against all serf-owners who were 
accustomed to flog their slaves), is at present located an Siberia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

We now come to a closer survey of Russian agriculture, as 
displayed in the vast and fertile provinces of Podolia and Kiev 
—to wliich, as its system is similar, we may add the province of 
Wolhynia. The three divisions I have named are conjointly 
the great corn-producing districts of the empire, and a descrip¬ 
tion apjdicable to one is, with unimportant differences, applicable 
to the whole. These three provinces, at this moment shaven 
and bare, afford, towards harvest season, a wonderful display. 
Regions apparently illimitable stretch away on every side, pre¬ 
senting in unrivalled vastness the si>ectacle of a sea of waving 
corn—an expanse whose wealth the eye, overpowered with its 
hugeness, vainly struggles to embrace and to appreciate. There 
ripens the treasure of the thousand granaries of Europe—there 
rolls the golden flood destined w break upon a hundred shores. 

The land upon which this mighty harve-st waves is, genei-ally 
speaking, the property of Polish gentlemen of “noble” birth. 
The estates into which it is divided are usually very large, and 
are inhabited by a population of serfs, whose residences are con¬ 
gregated in rillages. In certain cases these estates are in the 
hands of intendants, or of farmers holding under the original 
owners, and in not a few instances the revolutionary movements 
of recent years have placed the property in the possession of the 
Crown, by means of the confiscations which followed the sup¬ 
pression of the insurrections. But these last-mentioned estates 
contribute, as a rule, but little towards the uniformity of the 
fertile scene, or to the wealth of the provincenu which they are 
situated, and this for reasons which wiU appear presently. The 
first described estates—namely, those in the possession of Polish 
noblemen, %ud cultivated by their serfe—^form the for greater 
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portion of the region the characteristics of which we are now to- 
consider. 

In laying the soil.of these districts nature has boon most kind. 
A fine rich mould, varying in depth, which, however, is always 
considei-able, rests either upon an argillaceovis basis, or upon one 
of c’alcareous stone. Tho various landowners of whom I have 
souglit information, have habitually admitted that their soil is, 
naturally, unexceptionable for com purposes. And, upon their 
opinion of its merits, they defend a practice which the English, 
farmer will scarcely believe possible. Little manure is used in 
the.sc countries, at least for the purpose of fertilization. It is 
tlirown away—ti’eated as a nuisance; and the agriculturist does 
not scruple to avow his conviction—firet, that the land does not 
and cannot require manui'ing; and secondly, th.at the soil would 
be actually injured by such application. With niy English 
habits of reverence for the agent thus unworthily treated—• 
having, in boyish days, seen it placed in literary juxtaposition 
with the most icvered of all things, and having many a time 
transcribed the apothegm, that “ money, like manure, was only 
valuable when spread”—I was scarcely prepared to believe that 
an article so honoured in England could be so scorned in Ilnssia. 
My investigations have therefore been the more searching. Tho 
result has confirmed the statement originally made. Manure is not 
used, as such, in the com provinces of Rn-ssia. It is used, however 
—if use the practice may be called—upon cerkrin occasions; and 
it is employed in a fashion which I .suppose will scarcely be 
considered more enlightened than that of entirely rejecting it. 

“ There are no real roads in these provinces.” So I wa.s told, 
on turning my attention, as naturally happen.s very early in an 
• inquiry into the condition of a country, to the means of tiunsit 
afforded for its produce; and the statement has been con¬ 
firmed by representatives of all classes of inhabitants of the 
provinces in question. Road-making, in the merely agricultural 
districts of Russia,- appears to be a science utterly unknown. 
The following is as nearly as possible a literal translation of the 
^ords of one of the best informed and most enlightened of the 
gentlemen to whom I addressed myself:— 
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“ Roads—no, we have no roads. Not roads as the wjrd is 
understood among yourselves, you English, or as in France, or 
any where but among ourselves. It would not answer. To 
make a good road is a most expenidve process, as you must very 
well know, coming from England. We have a simpler coui'se 
than to gather together materials and build a pathway; for it is 
really building to make these ways as they ai’e generally made. 
Observe, we do not need them. Not, of course, that it is not 
•necessary that our waggons and carts and cai-riages should have 
a path, but we can supply that without much trouble. Laud is 
not so valuable with us but that we can afford more for our 
transit than the strips of ribbons which you call roads in 
England, and which I have seen. We do not enclose our track. 
Its direction is clear enough, but its sides can hardly be called 
defined. Certainly,” he said, laughing, “ we have not hedges 
for jumping over by the hunters, or posts and rails to be stolen 
by the peasants. The course is wide and open. If the waggons 
and the carts tear it up, or the rains make it impassable iu one 
place, it is easy to deflect a little to the right hand or the left, 
and to make a fresh track. That costs nothing. So that we 
have very good paths, after all.” 

In answer to my observation, that such good paths must 
become very bad paths in bad weather, he said— 

“No doubt rain makes ground wet, and wet ground is not 
good for travelling. But ob.serve, firstly, that at the times when 
we have bad weather we are not chiefly engaged in caiTying. 
Storms may come, but they are accidents, and, as we say, in 
the hands of God. But it is not generally bad weather when 
our roads are mostly in use. Secondly, observe, we have means 
of mending very bad places in the roads, and of doing so at small 
expense.” 

“ With stones, or gravel, or what?” 

“Neither stones nor gravel; we have another way. There is 
this manure, which you are so anxious we should learn to mix 
up with I know not what cookery of M. Liebig and others— 
and that it should help to make our corn grow. Well, we do 
not wish that—perhaps we do not comprehend the cookeiy of 
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your M. Liebig. But we make the manure useful sometimes, 
for all that. We lay it down in the roads, where the weather 
has made the holes very bad, and it beeomes veiy useful at 
once.” 

“ And when it gets saturated with wet, the place is womc than 
before.” 

“ By that time the chief work of the season is done, probably, 
and if not we can put down more. But I tell you the roads 
answer our purpose very well. If we had railroads I don’t give 
an opinion as to what would happen. I do not think they 
would answer. But, assuredly, we are not likeiy to follow your 
system in England.” 

“ But it seems to me that such paths as these must make 
travelling very slow. It must take weeks for a waggon of corn 
to make the joprney from your own estate to Odessa.” 

“ Com is a quiet traveller, my dear friend, and complains not. 
Also, it travels fast enough, and as fast as other people’s. Yon 
see you cannot make me discontented with our roads.” 

Another landowner to whom I applied, and who had travelled 
a good deal in various parts of Europe, fully confirmed the 
foregoing account, but by no means took so good-natured a view 
of it. 

“The paths have this advantage,” he said; “there is grass 
upon them for the bullocks that draw the w.aggons. ' As for 
com, I say nothing. But as to the rest, I can only say that I my¬ 
self have frequently, when travelling in my carriage, stuck in 
the roads for hours and hours, and I remember it once required 
twelve bullocks to pull me and my family out of one of the 
sloughs. To be sure, bullock labour is cheap enough.” 

Demand of whom I would, and as to whatever portion of these 
Tast provinces I could mention, the reply was the same—“We 
have tracks, but no roads.” Some of the witnesses appeared to 
consider the- fact a subject for regret, and others had scarcely 
considered it at all. In more than one case, the immediate reply 
was, that the roads were very good indeed; but this was a mere 
impression which speedily yielded, by the frank admission of the 
speakers themselves, when they came to remember audio describe 
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the actual condition of the soil, and the rate of travelling. But 
the landowners in these corn-producing provinces do not see 
that the want of real roads in their country is, under the ex¬ 
isting state of things, any practical evil. Nor could they—this 
is almost a needless addition to the preceding remark—be easily 
brought to any outlay, either of labour or of capital, which sliould 
simply have for its object an improvement of the means of transit. 
•They live upon the sale of their com, and the roads, as they 
exist, afford a slow, but tolerably sure means of travel for the 
bullock-waggon of the .serf during the seasons of transit; the 
com is, sooner or later, housed in the granaries of Odessa; and 
it would bo difficult to show these gentlemen how such an addi¬ 
tion could be made to that result as would justify the invest¬ 
ment of precious capital in the formation of a newfangled road. 

Of the “roads” of the Steppe, which extend for upwards of a 
hundred miles around us hero, I have already spoken. I have 
dascribed them as about as discouraging as any practicable paths 
well can be. But the evidence of numerous witnesses assures 
mo, that the Steppe roads ni-e frequently far better than those 
which mn through the rich and fertile regions of which we are 
speaking. Nor will this, upon consideration, be thought im¬ 
probable ; the nature of the two soils being remembered. The 
very charaeter of the land upon which the luxuriant harvests of 
com are supplied renders it unfit for purposes of traffic, while 
the dried and parched Steppe region affords, at all events, a surer 
pathway. To counterbalance this advantage, however, the fre¬ 
quent sterility of the latter makes it too often a terrible road for 
the unfortunate animals who travei-se it; and this is a point 
which must not be omitted in the general estimate of the transit 
means at the disposal of the Russian. Of course, in the limited 
distances of our own country, where the space between to-wn 
and town is nothing formidable; the question whether grass 
grows by the roadside is interesting-only to the gipsy with his 
donkey, or the travelling showman with his bare-boned pony. 
But in speaking of districts of vast sise, and infrequent popula¬ 
tion, the matter a-ssumes another aspect. When the bullock- 
waggons return fiwm Odessa to the estates whence they have 
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come laden with com, the place of the discharged load is supplied 
with hay. As I write, the rain is streaming in dense torrents 
upon a string of fifteen of these waggons, piled to the height of 
seven or eight feet with hay, and on their way homewards. ‘The 
present rain, which has been of but two or three days’ duration, 
will possibly not afi'oet the Steppe roads; but should it continue, 
the effect of which I have heard sorrowful stories will occur. 
The road is rendered difficult by the wet, and the journey is 
mercilessly protracted. The hay which is bought for the sup¬ 
port of (the bullocks will be exhausted—who, if fully fed, of 
course quickly use up their provender, and if underfed are in¬ 
capable of the exertion requisite to shorten the journey—the 
grass of the Steppe has long since vanished—and the poor 
animals will die of exhaustion and ultimate starvation, as happens 
to gi-eat numbers when the ordinary obstacles of the road are 
increastid. This it may be well to remember, when considering 
the road question. It should be added that the landowner has 
no direct intei’est in this part of the question, the bullocks being 
the property of the serf himself, who has engaged to transport 
the com.' 

We will now proceed to the question of actual cultivation. 
In speaking of the vast unbroken sea of corn which meets the 
eye of the spectator, in one of the provinces of which we are 
speaking, on every side, it should be observed that the descrip¬ 
tion applies only to what is termed a bird’s-eye view. But, 
could he survey the country from a point which would allow 
him to combine a general coup d'ail with close observation—ho 
would remark that a very consideiable portion of the land below 
him was out of cultivation. 

The course of cultivation is this. The Russian farmer divides 
his land into three parts, equal or unequal according to circum¬ 
stances, but, from necessity, of no very great difference. In the 
same year he sows one of these divisions with wheat, a second 
with oats or barley, and the third remains fallow. In the next 
year the division previously sown with wheat is sown with oats, 
the oats division is left fiillow, and the fallow division is sown 
with wheat. In the third year, which completes the ffirming 
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cyde, the wheat division of the first year is fallow, the oats 
division of the first year is sown with wheat, and the fallow 
division of the first year, being of course the wheat division of 
the second year, is sown with oats. Thus the rotation is formed, 
and thus it will appear that one-third of the former’s land fo 
constantly out of cultivation. 

The vast size of the estates in these provinces enables the agri¬ 
culturist thus to recruit his land in some degree by allowing it 
these incessant holidays. And this system , affords the means by 
which the Bussian farmer is enabled to dispense with jnanure. 
“What should I manure my land for?” said a many-acred 
nobleman to mej “ when it has done its work for the present I 
can lay it aside, and take to it again when refi-eshed.” 

It is not for me to express an agrioultnral opinion upon the 
system. In the judgment of many well-informed landowners 
even h#e, this system is gradually found to impoverish the soil 
It is difficult—^in fact, it is impossible—in Eussia, to arrive with 
exactitude at any result solely depending on figures; for there 
are nd persons who esteem themselves sufficiently interested in 
a general view of a subject to take the pains without which such 
data cannot be procured; while, unluckily, there are many per¬ 
sons who, from various cause.s,.are mischievously active in im¬ 
peding^ if not in entirely choking up, various channels of infor¬ 
mation. But the general impression is abroad, that the land of 
the com district, originally so rich, is becoming impoverished 
nndw the system to which it is subjected; that the produce, 
although there may be no obvious difference in the returns of a 
port, nor any actual, economizing in the outlay of a nobleman, 
is not what it used to be, and that, some t^e or other—the 
usual date at' which it is proposed to commence alterations in 
Eussia—a change of system will become necessary. Meantime; 
BO Icmg as the landowner can keep apparently up to the average 
nuu'k, he is satisfied. . ‘ - 

But the isystem of cultivation will be better understood when 
1 have adverted to the nelatioB the labourer bears to the k»iL 
The SuBsian serf, as I have said, hi to aii re^ inte&ts;and pniv 
pose^ the absolute property. his maate.' Momiaidly and 
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publicly, and in the private conversation of those who know 
themselves to be under official cognizance, it is the custom to 
speak of him as a being attached to the soil—one of iihxs adacripti 
gldiOB —and by no means as in the condition which Englishmen 
understand as slavery. It is not worth while to cavil upon 
words. The serf is bom a serf, is unable without his owner’s 
leave to depart from the estate on which he is bom, and is bounA 
to give a large portion of his time and labour to the cultivation 
of that estate without fee, hire, or reward. He may not, ac¬ 
cording to law, be flogged by his owner beyond the amount of- 
five lashes at a time; but, as a most kind-hearted owner of many 
thousand slaves said to me a few days since, “ What signifies 
that I'estriction? The law provides that I shall give my^ slave 
only five lashes at a time. But the law does not say how far 
that ‘ time’shall be from the next ‘time.’ Suppose I supply 
the law’s defect, and say five minutes, I do not think the serf 
is much a giuner by the law.” In the sketch of the life of a serf 
in the last chapter, I also mentioned that, if a serf displeases his 
master, the latter has only to signify to the governor of the dis¬ 
trict that he wishes' the offender transported to Siberia, and the 
government immediately charges itself with the care of the serf, 
conditionally only on the master becoming responsible for the 
expense of the transit to the place of transportation. But as 
this latter exercise of authority would simply deprive the owner 
of the estate of a piece, of valuable property, it is not lilcely to 
be often exerted; it must, however, be mentioned in describing 
the condition of the serf, and in illustrating the position of these 
adacripti glebca. To this mxist be added, although there is a show 
of denial of the fact; that a serf core be removed fiom estate to 
estate at the good pleasure of his proprietor, although an attempt 
at legislation, of which I shall presently speak, afiected to place 
some restrictions upon this kind of removal. 

The serf, therefore, is the unpaid labourer, by whose assistance 
the lord cultivates his land, and produces the com which is 
poured into Odessa. How, great numbers—indeed themajori-ty 
—of the noblemen to whom these provinces belong, retain the 
.management of the estates in then- own hands, and direct the 
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agriculture, aided of course by the usual officials. The large' 
ilize of the estates is in no small degree maintained by the policy 
of the Gpvemment of Russia, ■which is determinatelv opposed 
■to the subdivision of landed property, as being likely to aid in 
producing a fusion between classes whom it is considered fer 
better to keep apart, estranged, and even hostile. Not long 
fence a gentleman left ten sous, among whom his property would 
have been apportioned in the usual way—w'hen it was signified 
by authority that it either was or would be held contrary to 
*the interpretation of Russian law, that any estate should be sub¬ 
divided below a certain point, and that such .an arrangement 
must be made as would preserve the property in respectable 
integers. It is, therefore, upon a grand scale that the system of 
serf-cultivation, he it good or bad, is usually conducted. Al¬ 
though it is not easy to lay down any standard of size, it may 
be convenient to mention that, whereas the possession of “ one 
hundred souls” (the regular and authorised term) is the smallest 
which entitles an individual to be considered a landowner, the 
possession of two thousand “souls” implies the holding of a very 
large estate. 

These people reside in cottages, generally similar in form, but 
differing in comfort according to the means and habits of the 
occupant. , To each serf enough land must be allotted for his 
own support, and that of his &mily. Iffie lord has the sole 
right of setting apaat this allotment; and he formerly possessed, 
and often exercised, the right of varying it at whatever time 
and season he pleased; but this power has been in some sort 
restricted, as we shall see. 

The ordinary quantity of labour exacted from the Russian 
Borfi ■was formerly precisely that which it pleased Ids lord to 
demand. But this condition of things has been amended—for 
every thing between superior and inferior is amended, that is 
reduced to any species of rule; and custom, and the attempt at 
legislative interference already alluded to, have practically set¬ 
tled the time at about three days in the week. It amounts to 
somewhat less in oertain portions (ff the provinces, where, I am 
informed) it sometimes does not exceed two days. On three 
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days the serf works for his lord—on the remaining days of the 
week he is at liberty to cultivate his own gi-ound for his ow'n 
support. 

The farming implements with v/hich the serf performs his 
agricultural duties, not only upon the land allotted to himself, 
hut—and this is worthy of remark—^upon the estate of his lord, 
ai’e the .serf’s own property. They are his own in a peculiar 
way. For when he fails in performance of his duty, or in mak¬ 
ing any payment which he may have contracted for—and the 
lord has the power of evicting him from his cottage, and of 
sweeping away all that he has in the world—an exception must 
be made in favour of his firming iniplonients—a term to which 
rather a large significance is given in an agricultural population. 
Tlie “tools of a man’s trade” are protected, under certain cir- 
cum.st!ince.s, in England; but it is curious to sec that, in the 
middle of a slavery like that of Russia, a similar exemiition 
sliould be afforded. It is, I am informed, rigidly preserved, ami 
the imjdementa are “s.',cred again-st tlio nnuster.” Rut it should 
be noted that, the culture of the land being carried on with 
instruments belonging to the ignorant and pauperised serf, there 
is small chance of any of the impi-ovements of modern .science 
finding their way into the .soil of Ilussiii. The serf himself 
w'ould consider it—as the wretched Irish peasant considers it— 
a species of irreligion to fall away from his father’s creed in tlie 
matter of a plough or a dung-fork. Rut I do not know that, in 
many instance-s, had the landowner tb find the implements, 
thei’c would be much difference. There is the same adherence 
to old rules in landlord as in serf, though from different reasons. 
The serf remains what his father and grandfather were, and 
does as they did, from sheer ignorance; but the landowner 
refuses to move, from a resolute determination that no outlay 
of capital which can, by any earthly resistance, be avoided, shall 
be risked upon his estate. I am acquainted with the case of an 
exceedingly wealthy landowner—one whose fortune cannot be 
less than £15,000 a year—ivho was recently counselled to intro¬ 
duce upon his estate an agricultural instrument considered a ne¬ 
cessary on almost every farm in England, and his answer wa»~ 

o 
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“ Mon Diea! look at the expense. Why, you are asking me 
to lay out nearly sixty pounds ! No, no; well keep to the old 
plan.” 

There are, however, two sides to the question of the land¬ 
owner’s unwillingness to invest capital in his land, and I shall, 
before concluding this part of the subject, bring forward the 
statement advanced by those who are not to be accused of 
avarice, and hardly of shoi’tsightednes.s. But we will, in the 
first place, proceed with the matter immediately uiidor coii.siiler- 
ation. As regards the draining of these vast di.stricts, I need 
hardly say that, hearing what I had heard, I did not expect 
that the witnesses I examined woidd have any very satis¬ 
factory account to give. But miture, who so often helps those 
who will not help themselves (to the great di.scontent of tliose 
who will, and the unsettling their convictions as to the d\ity of 
industry), has in some degree anticij)atcd the negligoiu* of the 
Kus.sian farmer. The great corn-producing districts are nist only 
so diversified with gentle .slopes and undulations as to be in 
some sort provi<led with assistance to drainage; but, as if it had 
been foreseen that it is of no use merely to assist the Eussi.xn— 
you must do his work for him—the country itsxdf abounds with 
a series of natural dykes, which in wot seasons .accumulate gi-cart 
quantities of the superfluous moisture. And although, of course, 
some application of science to the object of drainage would im¬ 
prove the kindly provisions of nature into an admirable system, 
the present state of matters is, as regards the laud itself, by no 
means so unsatisfactory as might Jre expected from the neglect 
by the population of the ordinary means. Of course, these 
dykes, or natural water-courses, are abandoned to the chances 
which govern other things here—whei-e they inter-sect a “ road,” 
the passage is usually diflicult, and sometimes dangerous—the 
bridges which are thrown over them are of the most miserable 
description—and a traveller who has known them often inquires, 
with no small trepidation, while the horses are being put to his 
carriage, whether he will be obliged to cross a dyke that stage. 
A Russian lady—to whose kindness I would gladly bear a more 
distinct teitimony, but that it would be* no friendly retur-n to 
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indicate, in Russia, an individual who had given a stranger in- 
t'ormatioii of tlic smallest of its shortcomings—told me that one 
day, travelling in the heart of one of the provinces we are speak¬ 
ing of, the carnage came to a dead stop. Her own servant was 
prohalily asleep, for one of the jiostilions presented himself and 
announced tliat a dyke was before them, wliich there were two 
ways ol cro.ssing, ajid he reque.sted Madaine’s ordei's. 

“ But why do you a.sk me 'I ” rejdied the lady; “ take, of course, 
the saf!.st way.” 

Still the postilion was unsatisfied. He wjis willing to take 
(lfch(a' course, hut he could wish the re.sponsibilily removed from 
his shoulders. The case stood thus:—The dyke was crossed by 
a wooden bi idgo; but tliis was at once so rickety and so rotten, 
fJiat tlun’o was considerable probability th.at it would give way 
with Ihe weight of the c;UTiago, in wdiich case— 

“ J/oa Dieii! —-yes; and the other way 

The other way was through the dj’ke, which had, however, 
been swolii by rain, and the carriage might either swim, if the 
wliccls did not touch tiie bottom, or might be half filled with 
w;.itcr if they did. Under these circumstances- 

The huly was in despair, and w.as porhajis thinking of trying 
her fito by the sorleii (only that the censorshi]> pro.scribed all 
boob.s wn-itteu by any body, cxcejit writers never suspected of 
being conjurers), when, on the opposite bank of the dyke, she 
saw some travelers with cart.s, who seemed also in doubt how 
to proceed. They .appeai’ed inclined to give her the pas —but 
tlie maxim Jiat experime^dimi in ctrrpore vili, or its spirit, came 
strongly upon her mind, and the lady determined that the ple¬ 
beians should cro.ss first. So they sounded the water with poles, 
and .shook their heads, and then traversed the frail bridge, and 
sliook their heads again. Finally, they took engineering mea¬ 
sures of considerable ingenuity, for, having some boards in their 
cart.s, they laid them over the worst holes in the bridge, and then 
fetched a quantity of manure from a neighbouring heap, and 
laid it over all, so as to make a tolerably smooth-looking, easy 
road. Ifhen with fear and trembling, as true believers cross A1 
Sirat, they crossed, and Madame (not forgetting to pay toll to 
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the rustic Telfords and Tierney Clarks) crossed also. But nohody 
should ever he in a hurry in Russia, except the Emperor. 

Of the general character of the Russian systciii of f.irmiiig, I 
could not prevail upon any of the defenders of tlie sysleiu to 
Kj)eak with any thing like dispraise ; altlioiigh, when pressed with 
questions founded upon my acfjuaintance with vdiat we teiau 
good farming in England and in 8cotl;iiid, it wnis ohvious that 
tliey conceived much time and labour were thrown away by our 
own agriculturists, and, in consequence, that the irnpi-ovcnnsits 
of our own country are unknown or unheeded in Russia ; and of 
what we call clean farming they had obviously no id.ea, and 
conceived it a species of coxcombry. j\t tlie period of tbc year 
at which I write, a personal iiispciction of the proviue<w of which I 
speak would be useless—if, indeed, their distanee ;iud vastness, 
and the difficulty of travelling from point to point, ilid not 
render such an examination impractical do witliin any reasonable 
limits of time. But I believe myself to have obtained a i-loser 
insiglit into the system of Russian agriculture, than I could have 
gained by mouths of wandering over fhe soil itself. I have 
availed myself of somewhat unnsn;d ficilifios fir ohoiiiiing acoiss 
to individuals connected with the land, as owner.<, as agents, and 
as labourers. I have derived iny information from the very 
sources whence alone 1 could have hoped to gain it liad I c.x- 
plored f'C districts them.selve.s, while I have also laid additional 
important assistance. I have sought the aid of the owners of 
lai’go estates and numerous sei fs, and T have tallied (throngh an 
interpreter) with numbers of the serfs theni.selves as they airived 
from their dLstaut districts, and on their rel.urn ; -while I have 
also fortunately been made acquainted with .several persons w ho, 
for pui-po.ses of business and with other olijeots, liave resided in 
the pro-viuces we speak of. And, were it not for the i?j^stem 
which renders it worse than dangerous for a Russian .subject to 
be known as giving the species of infoi-mation which I ha ve 
desired—a system which has compelled many gentlemen with 
whom I have been in intercourse to see me with jn-ecautions to 
which I need not refer, and has caused it to be matter of general 
request that “ no names may be mentioned”—I could sujqily a 
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long list of authorities for all that I have sahl, or may say, I 
do not suppose that, though this exjilaiiation may he surplusage 
to auy one who kuow's Russia, it is altogether unnecessary as 
aeismutiiig to tlic general reader for the absenee of names, and 
otlier s]) 0 eific indications. 

I have .said that the lord is not always the landlord of the 
estf;tt«. Tlie ch.-nigi' in projirietorship—I use the word advisedly 
— is made for tlu^ time being by means of a lease, which ia 
li'i'qui'ntly grroi^ed 1o some other per.son, who may be dispo.sed 
to manage the e.state, or a part of it. Tliere is a ruhj restraining 
•the indiscriminate grant of such leases. The jierson to whom a 
lease is granted takes the place of the lord, and must be in all 
respects clothed with liis powers as regards the serfs on the 
e.'ta!e. It is tlierefire necessary that he .should be in the same 
rank as the*lord—Ih.at is, he must not be a serf, for he has to 
rule seifs, and he must not bo a Jew fir heathen, for ho has to 
rule Christian men. The same rule, I am infimned, ajijdies to 
the ajipointment of an intendant, wlien the lord desires toabseni 
himst If; and as such ajipointment must in all cases be submitted 
to and approved by the authorities, wdio insist upon knowing in 
wlifiso care a mass of serfs are left, and upon taking order that 
such iiersou .shall be one on whom Government can depend, 
there is little ehniico of evading this rule. But notwithstanding 
the x igilance of authority, the rule e.xcluding Jews, at least, is 
eontinually broken, as the possession of wealth enables the holders 
to overleap most earthly bamers hero as elsewhere. The Jew 
is tolerated in Russia, and that is all—but he contrives, by the 
substitution of other names and other agencies, to manage many 
a hundred head of Christian serfs. The farmer, however, to 
whom the Ica-se is granted, and who.se name appears in the public 
registry, mu.st fulfil the conditions required by law. 

And here let me mention, that the Russians have anticipated 
us in I'efercnce to a registry of deeds and documents. The 
farmer’s lease of which I speak, is not oidy upon stamped paper, 
and duly signed by the ncce.ssary parties, but to give it validity 
it is registered in the local court of the district where the pro¬ 
perty assigned is situated. And the same remark applies, muiatU 
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mutandis, to all contracts, mortgages, sales, and other formalities 
and it is stated to me, that a Russian title to property may be 
completely investigated from books to wliich the public has 
access. 

The lease of an estate is for three, six, or nine years ; but three 
is the most usual term. At its exi)lration the farmer will have 
tried the sjrstcm of cultivation explained in the earlier part of 
this letter, “ all round,” and will be able to decide wlmther he 
shall ask for a renewal of a grant of land with whitdi he has then 
had the fullest opportunity of becoming acquainted. The serf 
usually finds the now locum tenens any thing but a satisfactory 
exchange from the original lord, who is b(itt<‘,r known uixm the 
estate, and more interested, of course, in the welfare of the 
peasantry. The fiirming proprietor has Imt one object, that of 
making as much out of the estate during his holding as possible ; 
and whatever relaxation of rights may ever be ina.de, as regards 
the demand of labour and other service, it is not often made by 
the substituted lord. 

There is another lord, who must by no moans be omitted from 
the list—viz., the Crown. I am not now s])eaking of tliat head¬ 
ship as applicable to the case of what are termed Crown s<a-fs, as 
their condition will bo separately noticed; but I allude to the 
Crown in the capacity of jiroprietor of confiscated e.states. It is 
not necessary here to advert to the circuinstancos which juMduced 
the outbreaks in which so many Polish nobh's took so jirominent 
a part. It is enough to say, that among these gentlemen were 
some of the wealthiest and most respected landowners of Russia. 
The revolt crushed, the property of those engaged in it was 
seized, whether in town or country. Here, in Odessa, one of 
the finest buildings of the town—and one which early catches 
the eye, and leads one to believe the place a mu.seum or public 
library—was built as a granary and store by one of these nobles; 
but the government has apjiropriatod it to military purjiose.s. 
The magnificent house of the same noble is also converted into 
a government office. In the country the confiscations were ujiou 
a lai’gc scale. Of these appropi-iations it is difficult to say who 
can complain—^the insurgents, as Colonel Talbot says toWaverley, 
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of the Highlanders of 1745, had their eyes open to the game. 
“ They threw for life or death, coi'oiiets or coffins, and could not 
claim to draw stakes because the dice had gone against them.” 
But the population upon the forfeited estates found the change 
for the worse. The government, anxious not to throw the land 
out of cultiviition, sought to man.age the estates by means of 
commissioners of its own, who wei'e jait into the pliices of the 
extirpated nobility. The result might easily Lave been predicted, 
and was not slow in coming. The employe system, fastening upon 
tlie unlucky serfs, worked the most wretched oppression and job- 
bii%—the exactions wore terrible, and yet the Crown re.iped little 
.‘ulvantage. The j)easaiit, brought into contact and collision with 
a class of men who had no interest in liim or the esfaite, but 
whose only aiui w.as self-enrhOimeut, had no ch.ance of fair play; 
and he might, probably, have sufiered somewh.at longer, only that 
he w.as found to bo suffi;ring in vain. But as it was obvious tliat 
the Crown revenues were being plundered, and tliat the estates 
were likely to bo sonudhing worse than merely tinprolitable, it 
was resolved to change the, sysUnn. Tlie rmphojes gave way to 
the soldiery. 'I’he govei'iinumt established u])on their estates a 
kind of military colony. Tliis can scarcely he called a I’Otro- 
grado step; for though the estates are no longer, I believe, cul¬ 
tivated for profit, but simply for the supjwart of tli.at portion of 
the anny placed upon it, the administration is said to be better 
and more hum.ane than under the griping reign of the comnjis- 
sioners. But the withdrawing so many of the inhabitants of 
the.se ostate.s from the general agricultural occujrations of the 
tsmntry, has deciiledly had one deleterious effect upon the corn 
trade. It has aided to raise the expense of transit (as I showed 
in an earlier chapter), and, combined with the effects of recent 
terrible mortality among the cattle used for drawing, supplies 
another item for discussion when the indirect hindrances to in¬ 
creased supply are under consideration. 

There is also another mode of management of estates, which I 
will not omit, although instances of it are at present rare. It. 
sometimes occurs that a lord, either from want of suece.ss in 
forming, or from want of taste in the pursuit, or because his 
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presence may be needed elsewhere, calls his serfs together, and 
proposes to them to manage the estate among themselves. He, 
of course, being well aware of its capabilities, makes tlie best 
bargain he can, and the commiinity, binding themselves to pay 
him the remuneraticsi decided on, take the e.state into their own 
hands. They take it only in an administrative capacity, and 
not with any delegation of the lord’s own powers, which cannot 
devolve upon a serf. And in this manner the estate is managed 
—the remittances going to St. Peterslmrg, or Paris, or wherever 
the owner is located, and the serfs doing the best they can for 
themselves with the remaining profits. This plan is, I am ^Id, 
not often adopted, although I believe that it has been found to 
work pretty well. One reason why it is not extensively pui-sued 
is to be found in the policy of the State, which has no great 
opinion of the absentee system, and is exceedingly chary of 
granting to any of its children permission to travel, far less to 
remain abroad. And as no person can quit Russia without 
proper jtapers, the check is easy. I am aware of cdses in which 
very distinguished persons, by no means out of favour at head- 
quartei's, have for years been soliciting permission to visit 
England and France, but the necessary sanction has invariably 
been refused—of course with the utmost politeness, and not 
unfrequently upon grounds with which it was impossible to 
quan-el, out the restraint, courteous or stem, is still the same. 
And a landowner will scarcely care to abandon his estate simply 
for the sake of living in another part of the empue. 

The residence of the landowner in these provinces does not much 
resemble the chateau of France, or the country seat of England. 
But it is a dwelling in which comfort is found, and the word 
is well understood in Russia, where, I am bound to say (in the 
presence of many absurdities), certain contrivances, lacking 
among ourselves, for making home agreeable, may be discovered 
in every residence you enter. The Russian’s stove warms his 
house all over, and the Russian’s double window's keep out the 
winds and the draughts. In the districts to which I refer, the 
house, as a general rule, is extensive, but seldom consisting of 
mote than one stoty. To the original plan each owner adds 
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■wliat he imagines himself to require, and the architectural 
irregularity of the edifice is of small consequence where there are 
no critical eyes. The house is surrounded by a Large garden, 
but this is not a collection of grass-plots smooth as billiard-tables, 
or walks hard and .sparkling with brilliant grevel, but is chiefly 
used as a kitcheu-gardeu. The service of the house is performed 
by the domestic seitis, who are u.sually numerous, and whose 
functions are very much subdivided—a system which, so far as 
I have seen it in operation, docs not carry with it the usual 
advantages of the divi.sion of labour, but has more aflinity with 
the'old Spanish practice of the multiplication of offices, which 
once—story says—caused a Sovereign to bo toasted because 
tliere was nobody near whose duty allowed hiiii to interfere. 
But the .system of domestic economy oi' course varies with the 
master, and still more with the mistress; for whilst, in some 
houses which I have visited, I found that the obialieuce of the 
servants, though always given, Wiis given in the way least 
pleasant, and that in others every servant seemed to be doing 
the work of .some other official than himself, I have also seen the 
Belts discharffiii" the work of the house with as much cheerful- 

o o 

ne.ss, noiscleissness, and precision as we are in the habit of exjiect- 
ing in England. These household serfs, being constantly in 
contact with their owners, acquire better mannei's than the class 
out of doors—frequently “ take pains with themsidve.s,” as the 
jflirase is—and, after long and good service, are often rewarded 
with the present of their freedom. They are not, as a body, 
remarkable for honesty; but some of them I hjive he.ard very 
highly commended in this respect, and their natures, under 
kindly treatment, develop into a cheerfulness and cordiality, 
which it is pleasant to see. Among themselves they are full of 
liveliness and meiTiment, and the least trifle is sufiicient ta 
occasion a startling shout of mirth in the serf’s .apartments—a 
noise which at first surprises the stranger, accustomed to the 
order and quiet of home, but of which the owners of the house 
either take no notice, or evince an interest in its cause. Xhe 
manners of the domestics are apparently far less restrained in 
the presence of their superiors than with us—I do not mean 
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that there is any want of respect, but the tone is far more con¬ 
versational than is encouraged in England, where Mrs. (labriel 
’^''arden’s axiom is usually a sort of golden rule for servants 
—“ Answering me, Miggs, and providing yourself, is one and 
the same thing.” If a .serf conceives himself, or especially herselft 
better informed than the person giving instructioivs, I have 
never seen that serf display the slightest hesitation in arguing 
the case in que.stion. The obvious devotion of the household 
serf, mule and female, to the children of the family is a plo,a,simt 
sign. In one family which I had the ple.asuro of visiting, I 
noticed that one of the imrsery-maids in attendance on a child of 
the house was disfigured with scare, to an extent which made 
lier almost hideous. I am somewhat of .a convert to the 
doctrines of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, at least as regards the 
appaaranoe of those who are placed around children—and pro¬ 
bably may have looked twice at the very ill-favoui'od muidou in 
question, for the mistress of the house .said, laughing— 

“ I am afraid that M. E-is not admiring our poor Teckla?” 

“ Speaking frankly, one’s admiration is pi-obably due to your 
attendant’s intrinsic merits.” 

“ It is, indeed,” said the Lady earnestly, “ and I am glad to 
liavc an opportunity of tolling you so. She was, four years ago, 
as pretty a girl as you are lilcoly to see among our peasants. Our 
house i" the country took fire one night, and a cr>u.siderablo por¬ 
tion was destroyed; but every body was saved, and indeed the 
pereon who had most to I'cgret the ac^cident, was Teckla theiv- 
Wo were all standing looking at the conflagration, when it 
rushed into Teckla’s brain that this child here, then a baby, was 
left behind in the burning house. She sot up a wild shriek, 
which frightened us more th.an the fire had done, and sprang into 
the building through a window, the wood-work of which was in 
flames. Forcing luu’ way through the smoko, she managed to 
jienetrate into one of the bed-rooms, and there she must have 
fallen down overpowered. She was got out with great difficulty, 
and not until another side of the room to which she pushed had 
given way, and she W'as discovered lying near a bed, with the 
child's bed-cover in her hand. She must have madly snatched 
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at that, and then dropped. She was dreadfully bui’ned, and her 
life was despaired of, but she ultimately recovered, though dis¬ 
figured as you see. Her own account is, that slio looked round 
for us all, missed the baby (she had been carried into a neigh¬ 
bouring cottage), and remembers nothing else.” 

I did not ask whether Tockl.i was still a serf, but the char/icter 
of the lady with whom she was, and that of her husband, were 
guarantees that the faitliful girl was, or would be, precisely in 
the position best for her, and doserv(',d by her. 

The last point to which I shall ailvcrtinthis lettoi-, is the de¬ 
marcation of the boundaries of the estates. Tliese divisions 
Would more than pu7.zlc tlie .acutost Laud surveyor who ever 
fixed .a rental upon rods, poles, and perclios. “ Wo have no 
hedges for jumping over by huiiteni,” said an inforuiant, whom 
I h.avc ahvady quoted, who, by-thc-by, seemed to think that we 
were at last making some little jirogress in agriculture in Kng- 
land, when 1 t(jhl him that many English farmers were beginning 
to consider the hedge as a thing to be “ put down."’ Noi' have 
the Russians stone w.alls, like those which Irish horses go over 
like cats, touching tlic top. It would be difficult for a stranger 
to say that the estates were dividtsl at all. But a dcscrij)tion, 
obligingly furnisln'd to me by an eyewitness of v.'hat he telLs^ 
will l)cst explain Ikjw' this (lep.artnlent is managed:— 

“ I w.as invited to spend some days with the three sons of a 
deceased friend, whoso large estate was to be divided betw'ceu 
the young gentlennm, and the ccremoiiy of partition was wh.it I 
was asked to see. Tiie afiiiir was made the excuse for great hos¬ 
pitality, not only to thi! aristocracy but to the pojiulation around. 
For several days we had all sorts of festivities, and open house 
was kept for all who chose to come. The sei’fs got very tijisy 
and veiy uproarious; and if their betters did any thing in the 
same way, I beg you will attribute it to the humane motive of 
not wi.shing to discourage their inferioi's by a display of too much 
Iiorfection. One morning 1 was awoke by a great shouting and 
drumming, and looking out, I found a motley kind of procession, 
with flags and music, about the house. I dressed, and simn <lis- 
covered that the great event, the dividing the estate, was really 
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to oonie off. We started, most of tlie gentlemen on horseback, 
and I think there was a carriage or two, but tlie “ following” 
w.as on foot. We had various officials with us, besides land- 
bailiffs, surveyors, and I don’t know what other attendant 
gently. Presently we came tq a sort of long mound, which I 
should hardly have noticed, but wliicli it appeared marked oms 
side of the estate, .and the authorities conferred together, and by 
certain signs and references to the points of the compas.s, agreed 
■upon its identity. I had sc,arcoly remarked that a great number 
of the peasjintry had long slender wands in their hands—but at 
this moment all these wands were shaken as by common ex¬ 
citement, and the bearers rushed towards the mound, all appa¬ 
rently trying to hit a blow at .something. I hoard a despenite 
screeching, drovrned in sliouts of laughter-, and pushing my horse 
into tlie crowd, I saw, trying to escape from the mound on which 
he had been tossed, a boy, of twelve or fourteen, wlio was cer¬ 
tainly receiving as sound a flagellation, though administered 
amid roars of merriment, as a young gentleman of that age 
would desire. Every body was cutting at him, and he was so 
hemmed in that he had no chance of escape, the less that he was 
encumbered by his drajiery, which had been disarranged, in 
scholastic fashion, that the castigation might more efrcctually 
re.ach the quarter for wliioli jt was chiefly destined. Well, tho 
lad, har’’ng received a goodly memento of the place, was allowed 
to go away, which he did, running and roaring, both in good 
style. Requesting a little enlightenment, one of the most ani¬ 
mated of the operators said— 

“ ‘ He will say to his gi-andson—that is the south boundaiy of 
the land—I know it well, and I shall never forget it, for I was 
well wliippod upon it, thank God, fifty years ago.’ 

“ And this pleasing ceremony of beating the bounds (of course 
varying the victim) we perfonned at a vast number of places 
during the morning’s ride. We found mounds around the estate^ 
and at each of these, some lad green enough to be caught, undei> 
went Spartan discipline, but by no means in Spartan silencei 
And where the new boundaries were to bo made, which had 
obviotftly been arranged l)eforehand, fresh mounds were thrown 
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up, and other lads had the honour of being the first to bo fusti¬ 
gated thereon. Never was such a flogging-day since tlie seventy 
young gentlemen of Westminster school wore all whipped tlie 
same morning. Tlieii we all returned to the mansion, and tlio 
jovialties of preceding nights were outdone by all who liad 
taken part in the afl'ecting ceremonial, with the exeeptioTi, I 
suppose, of tlie young gentlemen, who had not oven the comfort 
left to sit them down and cry.” 
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CHAPTER YI. 

We 'will now examine tlie condition of the acricultural 
labouvor in Russia, that labourer being a serf. 

The nation of serfs, although now in circumstances, social and 
physical, which afford little apjiarcnt promise of elevation of 
character, individual or national, is not entirely without its 
traditions and recollections. Its songs, still ])rcscrvcd, and 
ch.-iracterised by a natural melody not unfrequently found linked 
to the legends of uncultivated race.s, speak of union, and ha])])!- 
neSa, and patriotism; all, ]n>\ve\mr, antedated to the •subjection 
of the original population of Russia. I* have not been able to 
meet with any printed collection of these compositions, nor have 
those whom I have consulted any recollection that such exists; 
but I have had the words of several of the songs repeated to me, 
and it would not he difficult to throw them into a form which, 
coupled 'with the original airs, might make them acceptable even 
among '.^ne mass of so-called national melodies with which the 
invention of our comjrosers at home teems so satisfactorily. In 
love-songs (I may also mention the fact as helping to illustrate 
the character of the people) the serfs minstrelsy is peculiarly 
rich; but, so far as my liinited acquaintance ■with his lyrics goes, 
he does not seem to have found any thing new to say or sing 
upon a subject which, one way and another, has been a good 
deal discussed in its time. Beyond the delivery of sentiments 
of the order habitual to the inspirations “ to be had in the the¬ 
atre, price one shilling,” the serf in love has not much in him; 
but, as might be expected, he occasionally goes further than the 
decorum of English audiences might think it discreet to foUow 
him. He is also very religious, according to his lights, abstain¬ 
ing from work and adhering to whisky upmi saints’ days -with 
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extreme scnipulonsecss. T])e species of devotion wliicli lie is 
likely to bo taught by his priests (I speak of the lower class of 
oour.se), is not likely to have much influence upon his daily walk 
and conversation; and its connection with the duties and re¬ 
straints of life may be ^estimated by the fact, that the thief or 
burglar, when captured, and his proceedings traced, is often found 
to have visited the church in the way to the scene of his oflence, 
and to have bespoken from one or other of the saints a benedic¬ 
tion u])on tbc tools of bis vocation. There .are few jilaeos devoted 
to the use of the seif in which yon will not see some kind of 
ivligious image; the more expensive ones are manufactured in 
Italy, and consist of a sort of pictnrc-framc. varying in size from 
six inches to two and three, feet square, and a lew inclio.s deep— 
the front being of gia.'s. Witliin is a blaze of gilding, leaams, 
flowers, garlands, and other devices, in the middle of which is 
nsually t.lie Virgin, sometimo.s holding the child, sometimes re¬ 
cumbent, anil a host of little wax figures hanging about and 
(Tver her, and intended to he regarded in the light of cheniliini. 
Romo of tho.se .shrines are very .showy, others of a mean charac¬ 
ter, Imt the loading idea is alway.s the same. The serf entering 
a ])laco where one of them is Imng up, never omits his reverence 
to it. The question of t!ie attempt at fusing what was formerly 
i.lie United Greek and Gatholic Church with tlio Ortliodox 
ranklc,s in the seif’s pious mind; and, I am told, is considered by 
him as one of his grievances, Tmt it is a topic njam which it is 
not easy to got him to speak, except under another kind of 
spiritual influence, which deprive;, his theological siieculaf ions 
of imieh of th(‘ir v.-ilne. 

I hav e said that the .serf was entitled to an allotment of land 
sufficient for his support, and that of his family. This allotment, 
(il cour.se, varies in projiortion to lii.s requirements; but it i.s upon 
rather a large sc.ale, taking the avcjrage, and a scale which will 
in some degree show the extent of the estates. The quantity, 
on the average, is usually what is called a deciatiiie, or nearly 
three acres. This the serf cultivates in his own way, and at 
such times as he is not doing his duty to his owner. Under a 
former regime the permanent possession of thb ground by the 
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serf was very Tincertain, tlie owner having, and frequently exer¬ 
cising, the power of disj)lacing and removing liim at will, and at 
times when such removal must entail upon the unlucky creaturo 
the most disastrous couscqiienoes. But this, at hnist, has of late 
hccu rendered diliieult t(j the most arhitjary master. 

For many years it lias been the desiie of the government to 
tako; some st.e]> which should ameliorate the condition of the sci’:^ 
by rendering him somewhat nujrc independent of the lor<L 
Even the emancipation scheme, as I have mentioned, found 
favour for a time at heaJquarLer.s, although subsequently laiil 
aside. But a measure which promised to bear some good fiuit 
was actually introduced some years since, and but for c.auses of 
a peculiar character, woidd at this momeut be in geneml oper¬ 
ation. This wvas a government me.asurc usually known as tlm 
“ Inventory.” Its character, which would scarcely be gathered 
from its •rdiuary title (any more tliati would tlio nature of our 
oWu Statute of Frauds), was to adjudge and define the relative 
position of lord and serf in regard to matters of property and 
other details of seif-lii’e. The general piiiiciple of the measure 
was considered to be just, and the meas\ire itself was approve<l 
by many of the pnqirietors of estates. Tli.at the serf might he 
enabled to avail himself of its jtrovisious, it was ordered that in 
csich district to which it related three copies of tlie “ Inventory” 
should .le kept for public inspection—one in the church, oue at 
tlie house of the priest, and one at the court-house—an .arraiige- 
nieut which wouhl apparently secure to the serf a knowledge of 
his rights under the measure. But various agencies were at 
work to defeat its operation. Not the least important, perhaps, 
although a veiy common-place one, was its own voluminouancss. 
Keen-witted as the serf may he in matters conceniing his own 
interests, a mass of paper, fortified with law' phrases, is a formid¬ 
able harrier between him and an adversary. And though no 
doubt the placing one copy of the measure in the hands of tho 
priest—who, being of the same faith with the parishioners, 
whose guide, adviser, and fi-iend he ought to prove himself, 
might, be expected to assist them in working out its objects in 
opposition to any resistance by heretic lords—was designed to 
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confer advantage on the peasants, such has hardly heen the 
result. For the priest—needy, sordid, and cunning—has usually, 
it appears, been found to play the game of the wealthy Catholic 
lord rather than that of the poor Greek serf. And, once gained 
over to the owner’s si^e, it is not difficult to imagine into what 
.in abyss of error and jierplexity a cunning piiest, interpreting a 
legal instrument, might plunge a whole village of helpless demi- 
8.avagcs. The law has heen greatly evaded or neglected, and at 
present there seems no means of enforcing it more rigidly, %ere 
the disposition of government inclined to further interference. 
It has had a beneficial effect, however, in reference to two points 
of importance—it has caused the creation of a very reasonable 
species of tenant-right—that is, it prevents a serf from being 
suddenly txirnod out of his holding, during any part of the year, 
at the whim of his master; and it has tiaided to regulate the 
periods at which the latter shall demand the serf’s labour—the 
old system affording no check whatever, and enabling the lord 
to select precisely such <f1ays as might suit himself, or as the 
state of the weather rendered advantageous, without regard to 
the necessities of the serf, or the little harvest upon which he 
depended for existence. On these two points, both of great 
importance, the “ Inventory” is stated to have exercised a 
salutary authority. 

It is not denied that the policy of the supreme authority in 
Bussia, is far from imfavourahle to the welfare of the sei’^ or 
that, if measures for his benefit could be carried iilto effect with 
safety (a word of extended signification under the circumstances), 
his condition would be materially ameliorated, and the land¬ 
marks of right and remedy would be established around him. 
It is not necessary to search for any secret motive for this 
benevolent disposition in favour of the serf, or to contend, as is 
unhesitatingly done by the landlords themselves, that it is, and 
always has been, the policy of the crowh to promote, bs much as 
possible, disunion and distrust between the lord and the serf. 
It is not needful for me to dwell upon the.fact that the Crown 
discourages any attempt on the part of the lords themselves to 
ameliorate the condition of the peasant; and indeed when it 
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■wa% at no distant paviod, discovarod that the circulation of 
writings upon the subject liad sprwad anil coafinned an opinion, 
on the part of sosne of the lando'vners, that the initiative might 
advantageously bo taken by themselves, very groat dis(juiet was 
occasioned at St. Petersburg. A movemqiit which should pro¬ 
mote good feeling, and should create bettor tie) than tho.se of 
authority aud servitude, between these two interests, was by no 
means aooeptable to the third and doaninant intere.st. But with 
thi#I have not, as it seems to me, much to do. From all that 
I can learn, there can he no doubt that the Kmperor liitnself, 
however he may feel it necessary to adhere to a cert.iin i)olitical 
svstem, is sincerely desirous to promote the happines.s of his 
subjects, free aud serf; and, without attributing any second 
motive, it may reasonably bo believed that ho would gladly 
avail himself of any opportunity of beuoStiiig the millions, who 
look up to him with so strange a devotion. The discussion of 
the agencies which would clash with any .such m.anifostation of 
the imperial will, is scarcely calculated for these letters. 

But—and the chief purpose of the precoding p.aragraph is to 
lead to this statement—the landowner avails himself of the 
circumstance I have indicated, to justify kis policy in dealing 
with the estates in his hands. Not one ruble of capital will he 
unnecessarily (as he interprets the term) lay out upon his laud— 
not an improvement will he make—^not an eye will he cast to 
the future welfare of the property; but ho will continue the 
old system, year by year extorting from the land all that It will 
yield, but doing nothing further. In vain it is proved to him 
that a better system and better means of transit would in a 
course of years cnormoasly increase the value of his estate, and 
enable him to transmit a noble inheritance to his children. He 
is not unwilling to admit the fact, but he justifies his refusal to 
risk a ruble upon a plea with which it is difficult for a stranger 
to deal. He has no confidence in the endurance of the social 
system upon which his present prosperity is founded; he has no 
certainty, he declares, that state policy, or servile revolution, 
may not deprive him of his serf-property. He holds on, and 
believes he does wisely in securing the harvest and housing it 
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while he may—^but he has seen too much, and has learned too 
much, to build upon the perpetuity of any thing around him. 
Such is the argument which is addressed in reply to the advice 
to “ farm high.” I have no reason to doubt that, in numerous 
cases, the conviction of insecurity does opporato to j)roveut 
improvement and outlay; but I also believe that, sj)eaking 
generally, the spirit and habits of the landowner arc opposed to 
any operation of which he does not see the instant result. He 
prefers “housing” his money. And I have, upon no scanty 
inquiry, and upon no hasty reflection, formed the conclusion, 
that from the present race of landowners in the great corn dis¬ 
tricts of Russia, we mirst look for no movement in the direction 
of' progress. We sec what those districts can produce, as under 
the present system we see what they do produce—but in my 
judgment there is no present probability of their being enabled 
to do more. 

The labourer’s position, therefore—and, as will be observed, it 
is to bear upon this that I have thus briefly touched upon a 
subject which, discussed for its own sake, would demaml far 
ampler handling—is likely to be stationary, except under the 
operation of influences on which it is impossible to calculate. 
So far as the landlord is concerned, the peasant must remain 
in statu quo. Let us, therefore, complete our examination of 
that status. 

The serf, dependent for his subsistence upon his agricultural 
exertions, is usually found to be a creature of few wants beyond 
those ■within reach of his hands. He eats but little meat—a 
fact I have already adverted to in the case of the town-dwelling 
serf, and one which is worthy of remark in a country where the 
price of meat is so low. Vegetables of various kinds are his 
cliief diet. In most cottages we find the ])ot au feu —that 
enduring and most excellent kitchen, which, if English landlords 
would teach their peasantry to adopt it, would confer a i-eal 
blessing upon the latter; for nothing can bo more savoury or 
more economical than the cookery of the pot au feu —nothing 
more wasteful or more monotonous than the cookery practised 
among the humbler class (when they obtain meat) in England. 
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Tlie perpetual pot au, feu, always ready, and yet always prepared, 
in the most catholic spirit, to receive any addition which good 
foiiiune .may. bring, animal or vegetable—‘always redolent of an 
aroma, suggestive at once of nomushment and of flavour, and 
always preserving to the eater the best and most nutritious 
portions of the food confided to it—is a wholesome contrast to 
the English contrivances for getting as little as possible out of 
the best possible material. Of wheat, in a world of wheat, the 
serf knows nothing except as a costly aiticle of commerce, his 
own rye-bread being ordinarily as dark and heavy as can well 
be imagined; though of this bread there are various qualities, 
and I have seen some which might take its place as one of the 
exceptions ordered “ for a change” for the breakfast table at 
home. But the favourite food of the serf is a s|)ecios of gruel, 
“ thick and slab,” made of the grits of buckwheat, and by no means 
bad to the taste—especially when flavoured, as it sometiines is, 
with vegetable condiineuts, of which one retains the smack for a 
couple of days. Millet is also much used by the peasant. 
Salted cucumbers—not the huge green baton with which the 
London supper-eater defies the nightmare—but small, hard 
things, of a few inches in length, and veiy bitter, are among his 
staple articles of food, as also is beet root, which he devours to 
an amazing extent. Lard is also a very important feature in 
his housekeeping—it is plentifully used in his cookery, and for 
other puipKises for which one would prefer engaging the assis¬ 
tance of butter. The drink of the serf is water, except when 
he can get votki, wherewith he loves, not to become gradually 
excited, but to stupefy himself has rapidly as he can—a slave 
Mokanna leaping at one spring into the “ burning waters” of 
oblivion. 

• The house of the serf is usually built, in Podolia, of laths and 
mud, and thatched vilely; but elsewhere, and according to the 
resources of the district, it is either of stone, or of wood. The 
latter substance is used when the estate is in the neighbourhood 
of some of the vast forests which supply the serf with building 
matqpials, and his lord with delicious truffles. The floor of the 
house is of clay, and there is a chimney to carry away the smoke 
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of tlie stove, which wanns the single room in which the family 
liuclillo together thi-ough the dreadful nights of winter. Beyond 
the presence of exceeding dirt, there i.s notliing el.se of a character 
worth noting. I liave, however, seen filthier hovels in Ireland 
than any I have yet seen in llussia, and I have noticeil in the 
former country more evidences of an indisposition on the part of 
the peasant to help himself to the most ordinary coinfort.s. 
Though, as I have said in an earlier letter, “ a stitch in time” is 
by no mo.ans the habitual remedy of the Rus-sians, still, if a hole 
comes in the wretched thatch of the Russian cottier, ho some¬ 
times scrambles up and re-thatches the spot—while the Irish¬ 
man gets away from under the hole, so that the wet may not 
acttially fall upon him, or, if he he of an unusually' active 
cliaracter, he thnists up iuto the hole some aid/icle of houiscliohl 
use, not obviously wanted at the instant. The peaa.ants of the 
two countries have, liowever, more point of re.semblance tlian it 
is perhaps worth while to enumerate liere. * 

As regards the moral condition of the serf, I fear that my 
report must ho of a very unsatisfactory character. I’lie c.iuses 
of tills will have already unfolded tliemselves. Utterly without 
secular instruction, and delivered over, for religious culture, to 
as depraved and worthless a priesthood as ever taught suficrsti- 
tion to ignorance, what possilde ho|)e is there for the Russian 
agricultural serf! He is an habitual drunkard, and would bo 
an habitual thief had ho the ojiportuuity. What he can be 
when his nature is inflamed into insurrection, has been seen in 
histoiy wbich has been acted within our own recollection. The 
better side of his character exhibits him as patient and indus¬ 
trious, far from morose or savage, and rej)o.sing a species of 
religious faith in his Emperor, whom the serfs have been taught, 
not unsuccessfully, to regard as their real and tiue friend. As 
to the characteristic of the serf, as regards the relation of tile 
sexes, I cannot discover much that de.serves commendation. The 
marriage tie sits lightly enougli; but the serf not unfrequently 
forms an intensely strong attachment, and deeply resents any 
interference with its object. But its impression is said not to 
be dui-able. In order to elucidate this part of the serfs chaKcter, 
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I have put to meaibera of that class a variety of iaqiiirios which 
might, by less scrupulous people, have been deemed a little 
impertinent, but which have not, so far as I could learn, caused 
any particular offence in the quarters where they were made. 
In one case, a tall handsome-looking serf, of about five and 
thirty, whoso beard and mustache gave to liLs broad, good- 
natured face a very picturesque expression, unhesitatingly 
admitted that he was as successful in his love affairs, in any 
portion of his neighbourhood, as ho could desire to be, and on 
his proceeding to .mention his wife, my companion intimated 
that, of course, she was unaware of his conduct. But in reply 
he gave us to underetand, with an air of total unconcern, that 
his wife was at perfect liberty to please herself in every thing 
not expressly connected with his personal comforts. But one 
glance into the interi or of a serf .s cottage will instantly account for 
gny depreciation in the standard of morals. In the single room 
is the family altar, the stove. Ujwn, and against, and around 
that, through the long nights, are clustered, and heaped, and 
bmldlcd, father, mother, brothers, sisters, relatives of all ages, 
without the slightest distinction. The married co\iple, the 
miirriageablo girls, the children, the young men growing into 
manhood, all are crowded together about the only moans 
of defence against the intensity of the cold. This mode of 
living, recognized as one of the most fruitful sources of pro¬ 
fligacy in England, is in Bussia a habit with the mass of the 
peasantry. 

In the event of the serf becoming utterly unable to maintain 
himself, or in the cose of the family of the seif who is seized for 
the purposes of the ai;my, the lord takes charge of the individuals 
reduced to this condition of helplessness. The mode in which 
this is managed varies; but the most ordinaiy is for the lord tc 
summon certain of the other serfs around him, and commit the 
pauperized individuals to their charge, making such comj)ensab- 
ing arrangement as he pleases. Thus the serf is not absolutely 
hopeless as regards his old age or poverty; but it is stated to 
me that a serf can live—that is, exist—-upon so little, and his 
powers of endurance are so considerable, that, except in cases of 
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doAvaiiglit disabling, accident, ordisc.ase, tliejio'ii- creatines often 
manage to struggle on, with such miserahle vohmtoer assistuaco 
as tlioy can obtain from others. 

But altliough I have not described the ordinary condition of 
the serf as very flourisliing, inasmuch .as 1 liave dealt with the 
situation of the millions rather tli.an of the units, it must not bo 
supposed that even among the agricultural serfs there are no 
exceptions. ^Vith the advantages wliich tlie serf lias—his 
deciatiiie of fertile land, and Ids economical habits of living—it 
is almost surprising tli.at more do not save money. And, but 
11)1' tlie national vice of drunkenness, it is probable that great num¬ 
bers of these peasants would be in a far better condition. But 
the moment a serf becomes the possessor of money he hurries to 
the drinking-house, and in a brief time the high-iniced liquid in 
which he chiefly delights has not only drowned his reason, but 
omjitiod his jiockets. There are, however, exccjitions, and with¬ 
out adverting to cases in whicli serfs have acquired reidly largo 
fortunes (cast)S not altogether so rare as might be deemed likely), 
I should mention that there are numerous cases in every jirovince, 
of men who have been enabloil to a Id land to land, have greatly 
increased their orignial stock of ffl’ming inqiloments, have 
multiplied their bullocks, and have, in fact, “ prosjiered.” .Such 
men might be the founders of a race of yeomanry, if other times 
should come. It is exceedingly rare, however, for even these 
men to purchase their freedom. The lord, in tlie first jilace, is 
disinclined to lo.se men of that .stamp from off his projierty, and 
will probably, if asked to put a value upon their freedom, name 
one which, however complimentary to theii" intrinsic worth, is 
effectual as an obstacle to their acquiring liberty. In the next 
place freeloin is not the object of the aspirations of the agricultural 
peasant. It would place him umler serioift disadvantages as 
compared with his neighbours, and it wouhl simply isolate 
MCithout elevating him. He does not feel the common bond in 
^'hich all around him are equally linked with him.self a disgrace ; 
but he feels that, bj’ throwing it from him, he should expose 
biimself to new burdens which might be less easily borne than 
the old. Freedom, which might he a boon to the serf who is a 
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workman, and who desires liberty to journey, is not so attractive 
in the eyes of the agriculturist. 

It is of course an item in the account of the freedom of an 
individual, to ascertain how far he has a remedy against those 
who wrong him. The serfs position in this respect is determined 
with no great difficulty. In the event of his lord wronging him, 
except in cases provided for by the law, to which reference has 
already been made, the serf is without redress, his lord being 
absolute. To suppose that the serf could got one of his master’s 
neighbours and equals to listen to an a])[)eal—to suppose that 
such neighbour should care to go out of his way to intercede for 
the complainant with the proprietor—and to suppose, further, 
that this last should not bo exasperated at the slave’.s imper¬ 
tinence, and should not order him to be Hogged for the sajne, 
but should redress his wrong—is one of tho.so wild trains of 
improbabilities whioli would cei’taiiily be thought bold if employ¬ 
ed by the writer of a Kussian romance. Of the chance of such 
a course being conducted to a happy termination out of romance, 
every one may form an idea. A n accident which might apprise 
tire governor of the province of some terrible hardship inflicted 
OJi a serf might occur; Aid it is probable that if it did, the 
governor, acting in accordance with the spirit of his instnictions, 
might proceed to order an investigation. It would then be tho 
lord’s duty, as matter of self-preservation, to .see that the imjuiiy 
came ti nothing. The governor is a man of rank, and wealth, 
and liigh character, and unapproachable by unworthy means; 
but between that offieial and the serf is many an individual 
whom none of these -terms would precisely desci-ibe. Tho lord’s 
rubles -will do him good service, and it will be his fault if, by the 
time the matter again comes before the honourable officer at tho 
head of the affairs Af the locality, the whole business be not so 
perplexed, so distorted, and so misstated—if hostile evidence be 
not so suppressed, documents lost, of course by accident, and the 
mtire case so very helpless on the side of the complainant—that 
little can be made of it, and it is either decided against the 
latter, or a series of weary delays commences, against which it 
i» useless to appeal. If the complaint, however, arise out of an 
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iufraction of the “ Inventory,” there may be even less chance of 
redress, inasmuch as the details of carrying that measure into 
execution rest in hands even more acces.-;iblo. As a general 
rule, it may be said that the lord does not often commit injustice 
in the ordinary relations between himself and his serf; but that 
upon other points he does pretty much as .seems good to him, 
and th.at, practically, the serf 1 ms no available redress. And if 
it be remarked that such species of interference with the j)re- 
carious justice of the tribunals as has been alluded to, be that of 
which a high-spirited and honourable man wo\dd scrujjle to 
avail liimself, it is unfortunately necessary to reply, that—al¬ 
though, in their relations witli their e iuals, the majority of 
the llussian landowners would jjrobably show them,selves us 
scrupulous as the ordinary rules of civilised life demand that a 
gentleman should bo—the whole coui-so and current of justice 
has boon so polluted by the system in fatal j>ractice in the 
country, th.at the most notorious tampering with olHcials is 
considered the uecassary lino of self-defence. J 3 ut even wore it 
not the custom to admiiiLster bribes, wherever bribes will bo 
taken—that is to say, in nineteen plueos out of twenty—am^ther 
feeling would arise, the question being between a lord and a .seifj 
which would, in the mind of the former, necessitate his victory 
at any price. It might be ditlicult to over estim.ate tlu^ elleet 
of the precedent which would be bold out to the jiopulation <)f 
an estate by a serf’s triumph over his owier. 

Tile grave que.stioii of the state of feeling between the serf .and 
the lord, is not one which can be omitted from our considemtiou. 
It is one which can only be looked at, however, in a general 
light, and perhaps the exceptions on both side,s run into gre.ator 
extremes than any of the phenomena of Russian life. 'That 
instances are known in which the most deadly hostility exists 
on the part of the serfs towards their lord, and that, in other 
instances, similar hostility has actually broken out in the most 
frightful violence is perfectly true; and, despite the almost pre¬ 
ternatural secresy in which the occurrences of actual life here 
are shrouded from the public, I am able, in reference to the 
latter class of instances, to mention names and places. But, in 
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opposition to tliese terrible stories, I can also point out estates 
where the lord and his fanuly are all but idolized by their serfe; 
who fly to them for advice in trouble, for charity in need, and 
for medicine in sickness, and would, in return, perform any 
service which the prudence, or even imprudence, of their 
owner might require. But the mass of estate-s would appear to 
he held upon a somewhat more moderate tenure of hate or love. 
The serfs would not use violence to their- owner, but neither 
would they use it for him. They have no tie beyond that of 
neighbourhood. There is none of that personal knowledge, 
which gives to the intercourse of an English landed propi-ietor 
with his tenants and poor neighbours, something of a feudal 
chaivicter. The lord i.s probably of a difllu'cnt race, and of a 
dili'erent creed fr()m that of the serf. lie sees nothing in his 
“property” but a good or a bad investmentwhile the “pro- 
joerty” can see little in the lord but a gentleman who wishes to 
get rich as speedily as may be. Of a real sense of reciprocal du¬ 
ties there appears, as a rule, to bo very little. Natural kindness 
of disposition on the part of the lord, may go a long way tow.ards 
supplying the want of a bettor system; but it is the vicious 
absence of the honourable relations between a landowm r and 
a land cultivator, that must perpetually render a well-managed 
serf-estate an exception, and must make still more exceptional 
the oc"urrence of those feelings between lord and serf, which it 
would be most pleasant to believe in, and most agreeable to de¬ 
scribe. I have already indicated where, as regards a superior, 
whatever there is of loyalty and attachment in the serf is 
directed—and there alone, in an emergency, might their senti¬ 
ments be relied upon ; although, brutally ignorant and terribly 
debased, the serf, arou.sed to any manifestation of feeling, might 
be a worse ally than the army of Porus found its wounded elcr 
phants. Assuredly, so far as I have been successful in prosecut¬ 
ing that jiart of niy inquiry wliich refers to the feelings and 
opinions of the agricultural serfi I have arrived at no indications 
that he entertains, or that the lord believes him to entertain, 
any gi-eat sympathy -with bis proprietor. Of his proprietor’s 
feeling towards him it is far more diflioult to speak j because, 
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though we. reduce our inquiry to a comparatively' small number 
of.objects, each has an individual character. You caunc>t mass 
a collection of educaled men as you mass a horde of serfs. Jly 
own experience of these gentleiiien vvouhl induce me to believe, 
that although they' are dispo.sed, theoretically, to take the same 
view up.on the subject of the .serf poj)nlalioii as that cnUrtaiiied 
by the majority of didntere.stc:l person.!, thty are so keenly alive 
to the almost anomalous jio.dtion they' occupy', that they woidd 
give conscientious ojvposition to .almost any experiment whiirh 
should have for its object a real modificatmn of the present sys¬ 
tem. They' are content to believe that the serf, if ho lia.s his 
grievances, is in many re-spccts la'ttor jilacod than thousand.s wlio 
would revolt at the name of sc.Tfdom, and that the provincc.s he 
inhabits are administered, all thing.s con.sidcred, as fairly' .as they 
can bo “with siifety.” Tlicy do not look for any afl'cction or 
loyalty from the serf; but they thiulc that, if let alone, and esi)e- 
cialiy if let alono by the higher powers, he will continue to work 
out his time and theirs. And pcihap.s tlii.s is a.s much as can bo 
exj)ected—,a humane concurrence in philantliropic theorie.s, and 
in the mean time a deci.lod ro.solution to “lot thing.s be.” 

I should here mention that tlio fixation of the. sm f pojailation 
of Kmssia is a cajiitation tax, which is levied iijKin every male 
in a family. The tax is, in the liivst in.-,tance, collected from the 
serf himself by the j;roper oliiccr; but, in tbe event of bis being 
utterly uuablo to pay it, the lord becomes re.''])onsibl(! to the 
Goverment. That it is at this moment in arrear to a very large 
amount is well known; and, indeed, the faet is candhlly fidinit- 
ted in a paper which has been permitted to appear, and which 
has just been placed in my hands. The writer (whose essay is 
transferred to the columns of the Government journal of tit. 
Petersburg) says, “ Les arreraffes considerables d'impots dc la' 
dasse agricole servent de preuve gue sa situation ne repoud pas 
point d ses besoins.” But long before the final appeal i.s made to the 
lord for the arrears his serfs have been unable to pay, every sp)ecie.s 
of means is resorted to in order to wring the amount out of the 
unhappy agriculturist. Among the severest of these means—and 
one which I am told sometimes extorts from the suffering pea- 
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sant little hoards which had been intended for the support of his 
age—is the plan of extinguishing the cottage stove, and so 
buildiiig up the chimney that the fire cannot be again lighted 
without suffocating the inmates of the house, \7hat this 
deprivation of warmth to a miserable family must be in the 
gitiless weather of Russia, I need not say; but if this peine forte 
et dure fails of its effect, I believe the hope of obtaining money 
in that quarter is considered at ati end. There are va,riou3 
hardships in the way in which this capitatioti tax is levied. 
For in.stanco, it is affixed subject to a jevision which does not 
occur within the interval of several years. The tax is laid upon 
the number of males shown to be in the serf’s family at the time 
it is levied. If two-thirds or three-foui"flis of them are next 
year swept away by the cholera, a.s has been the case in thou¬ 
sands of families, the law, or rather the collector, can take no 
cognizance of the fact; and the serf must continue to be charged 
with, and if he can to pay, the same amount for the sons or 
brothers who have been destroyed, as he would Lave done in 
the event of their having lived, and until the next revision 
comes round he cannot be relieved of the absurd ovei’charge. 

I described in an earlier chapter the condition of the serf who 
obtains leave of his lord to travel, and who remits to him such 
payment as may have been agreed ui)ou in exchange for that 
libert} There is also an ordinary arrangement entered into 
between the agricultural serf and his lord, which has the same 
character about it. The serf may desire to have all his time to 
himself, finding the land which he is occupying sufficiently 
profitable to deserve all his exei-tions. Or he may be desirous 
to undertake work at a distance from his lord’s estate, an offer 
having perhaps been made by a neighbouring landowmer for a 
‘large tempoi-ary supply of labour. In this ca.se he bargains 
with the loi-d for a i-emission of the labour which he is bound to 
give, and stipulates for the payment of a certain sum, called the 
ohrok, in lieu of it. This arrangement is not an infrequent one; 
but it can, of course, be carried into effect only, or chaefly, upon 
well-populated estates, where the landowner can afford to dis¬ 
pense with the service of some of his vassals. 
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The condition of the Crown serf, as compared with that of the 
serf who belongs to a private imlividual, will natflrally excite 
qxiestion. At the first glance, it would reasonably he considered 
that the Crown serf—held directly by the father of liis j)eople, 
and in whose case gain to his owner would be a secondary, or at 
all events not the single, object sought for—must be bettor situ¬ 
ated than the individual out of whose labour it is simply the 
object of a grasping master to enrich himself. And so, iudoed, 
would the case be, could any thing bo done in this country in 
conformity with the rules of honesty. ^ W ere the Crown serfs in 
the condition in which the Emperor desires to see them, they 
would have little to complain of beyond their want of freedom. 
But, unhajtpily, the bureau system comes in between tliese peo¬ 
ple and the humanity of their master, and, by its shameless and 
grinding tvrar.ny, places them in a wor.so position than their 
fellows. They are expo.sod to all the exactions and rogueries of 
the employes, and, in proportion as they appear to be ncjirer the 
fountain of justice, the more impossible it is for them to jiartako 
of its benefits. The administration which deals with these men, 
is perhaps as thoroughly detested as any in all llussia. The 
best proof that can be afforded that the nominal protection of 
the Crown is not even so available as the dubious security 
afforded by .selfishness in protecting “ its own,” is to be found in 
the fapt, that the number of the Crown serfs is shown by tjie 
ceii^dBifrto be diminishing, while that of the serfs on private 
estates is upon the increase. The Crown serfs are taxed in the 
same way as the private serfs; but the rigidity with which the 
impost is enforced by the officirds, is said to be far more severe 
than that displayed in the case of the private serf. The wits of 
the employe, sharpened by greediness, are constantly on the alert 
to see that the wretched peasant does not evade his taxation; and 
it is needless to say, that where a private lord would have an 
interest in showing forbearance, and even extending support to 
a good and useful serf, the ofliciab can feel nothing of the kind. 
The unanioaous verdict appears to be, that taking into consider¬ 
ation the hardships to which the Crown serf is exposed, by his 
being brought into contact, not with an interested proprietor, 
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Imt witli grasping officials, his condition is less enviable than 
that of the%gricultural peasant in private hands. There is little 
or no other difference in their conditions or occupations; and the 
description which has been given of the home and habits of the 
private serf, will apply to the CMe of the serf of the Crown. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the serf where he is grouped 
with a mass of individuiilsin similar circumstances with his own. 
And, as regards the agrTCultural serf, he must usually so be con¬ 
sidered, as the smallest Bussian estate, worth cultivating at all, 
requires a large number of hands upon it. It should, however, 
be mentioned, that there' are owners of a very small number of 
serfs; and, though these are chiefly residents in towns, it is not 
so in all in.stances. In the c;ise where the number is much i-e- 
duced, the condition of the serf becomes proportionately worse, 
as he comes more constantly under the eye of his owner; while 
that owner is of a class which knows lo.ss shame in its avarice, 
than is usually found in the Irighor order of proprietary. 
Heaven help the serf whose lord, or owner, has but scant means, 
and has not.many vassals among whom to divide his attentions? 
The petty and constant tyranny exercised in the.se ease.s, is said 
to be far worse than that displayed towards either of the classes 
whose conditions we h.ave examined. 

I have spoken of the serf as an uneducated being, and I have 
used tl‘ word advisedly, although there is a qualification which 
1 must append to the description. He is not literally without 
a certain instruction, which sounds as if it were valuable, and 
which of course has its utility, even under the disadvantageous 
circumstances of the peasant. Schools have been established by 
government, in a groat number of the country districts, expressly 
for the benefit of the serf; and in these schools, which are 
conducted upon a military system, the peasant is taught to read 
the Russian language, and to write. A limited portion of 
arithmetic is also administered, and that there may be the less 
wanting to make the educational coui’se look well upon paper, a 
species of history—that of Russia—is included in the list of 
school-books. So far, therefore, as the man can be benefited by 
the acquirements I have mentioned in a countiy like this, the 
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serf has reason to Ijc thankful. But this rea;ling and writing, 
the earlier rules of arithmetic, and the so-called history, are all, 
literally all, that is comprised in the pciisant’s education. Of 
real culture, of even the humhlast kind, he is utterly deprived. 
He stands like a soldier to have the required lesson drilled into 
him, but nothing is added to it. Of moral training, of the 
humblest kind, none is given; and, of course, it is not to be 
expected that any instruction should be afforded likely to 
awaken in his mind the idea, that any other duties can bo 
demanded of a man than hard work and fidelity to his Sovereign. 
It may be said that, having been taught to read, he is enabled 
to acquire moral and secular information for himself; and this 
would be a just argument in a different country—in Franco, for 
example, or England. But in Russia you have done little for 
the mail whom you have only taught to read Russian, d’he 
religious woi-ks used by his Church are in Sclavonic, and con.se- 
quently he peruses them as an uneducated Roman Catholic waids. 
Latin—that is to say, the words are on his lip.s, but they convey 
no idea to his mind. And he has no other books to which he 
can gain acess. There is no publication of works of any value 
to him, in the only language he can comprehend, and if there 
were he could not obtain them. Virtually ho is as much 
excluded from the sources of knowledge as if he had not been 
taught at all; and that this is not mere surmise, may be seen in 
the helpless and brutal ignorance of many a man into whose 
hands, if you put a Russian book, he will read it to you with an 
ease which would delight a “ visiting committee.” The absence 
of the moral sense, which would be produced by the gim[)lest 
and humblest form of training, is too painfully evident to need 
pointing out; the degradation of mind and of monds is equal, 
but in the mockery of tuition, such as is afforded in the schools 
I speak of, the government finds an excuse for doing nothing 
better, and—which is more valuable to it—a justification for a 
boast to Europe that the Russian pea.sant is an educated man. 
It is very desirable that this system should be tlioroughly 
understood before any hypothesis is reared upon the fact tliat 
there is a great deal of schooling in Russia. It would bo worse 
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than imprudent to assume, from the returns of scholars at these 
establislirnents, that the mass of population among whom they 
have been planted, have been thei-eby brought one inch nearer 
the condition which might justify their rulers in entrusting 
them with privileges. On the contrary, there could perhaps be 
no greater danger to civilisation, than the attempting to excite 
these men to any demonstration in behalf of civil rights. The 
I\,assian would, in the first place, blindly believe whatever 
representation was made to him, and would rush to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his new-acquired idea with the dogged energy of the 
savage; at the first check, hesitation, or hindrance in his way, 
liis own untaught and untrained nature would blaze out, and we 
have seen the results already, in deeds almost too dreadful to be 
written. No, the peasant has little to be thankful for in the 
education which Inis been given him—its best fniits are,' that it 
enables him to hold his own a little better when a squabble 
«upon money matters arises between him and his superior, and 
that his national character, such as it is, has been confirmed, and 
his devotion to his original habits and customs strengthened, by 
the historical couree of reading he hiia gone through; for the 
history of Russia which has been imparted to him is framed 
upon the safest possible principle—that of proving the country 
in which he lives to be the noblest, wisest, most prosperous, 
mo.st r -iigious, and most civilized nation in the world, and the 
only one governed in a way really approved by Divine Frovi- 
denco. 

The whole of the present chapter has been devoted* to the 
condition of the serf; and, if the subject has necessitated a some¬ 
what dry and matter-of fact mode of treatment, I trust that I 
shall be pardoned for having dwelt thus upon a topic which will, 
one of these days, be “ the question” in Russia. I might have 
reduced into somewhat livelier form my notes of visits to the 
dwellings of these people; and assuredly the artist who has an 
eye for the grotesque, whether he labour with pen or with pencU, 
has the richest field for his talent among the lower classes of 
Russia. As regards personal appearance, there is every conceivable 
variety of startling quaintness and ugliness. Among the older 
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■women, squatted by their stoves, or sunning themselves at the 
doorstep, I have seen scores of "faces into which the accumulated 
hideousness of a hundred nightmares would seem to have been 
crowded for the dismay of beholders. What visions I have be¬ 
held of those old women, some of them crii)pled or shrunken as 
regarded their bodies, but with vast heads and masculine features 
of enormous size, which, amid the deei) wrinkles and the white 
bristly hairs upon the face, gave the idea of great and cruel 
strength. Sometimes, getting among them, where I have found 
a group clustered together of .all ages, from the terrible hags I 
spo.ak of, whose years no one might think of counting, down to 
the tiniest and ugliest babes (the Ilns.sian babies are very ugly), 
swathed and rigid, I have half-realised a picture which I saw in 
one of the Continental galleries, in which the mad whims of a 
middle-age painter have broken out in a large scone describing 
the horrors of hell. In the .appallingly ridiculous faces of that 
“.sick man’s dream,” where huge heads of great viciousness are 
■walking- about bodiless, but• sustained by naked splay feet 
growing from their necks—where other faces grin at you frojii 
lurking-places at the end of some filthy abj^ss of impossible per¬ 
spective—and others again, like ghouls, are perching on the 
bodies of the damned, and either scratching out their eyes with 
hot rakes, or making a horrid feast out of the more .sensitive 
parts of the system,—I have scarcely seen more hideousness than 
I have seen indicated, and ready for a painter’s development into 
aettud terrorism, among these lower class serfs. I could not have 
believed in such living caricatures of the image of divinity. 
Hitherto I have often wondered where many of the old masters 
could have obtained the revolting originals of their hags and 
fiends; but I can now understand that a painter, in a morbid 
state of mind, might stray away from the haunts of civilised 
being.s, and plunging into the country, might make his way to 
some old, squalid, dreary village, where, among living and breathing 
Troglodytes, or such creatures as those I have seen, he might 
fill his mind with shapes of savage deformity. I have certainly 
seen Anglo-Saxons ugly enough; but I never witnessed in Eng¬ 
land the type of so much grimness. There ai-e remarkable Jews 

1 
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here, too, oC fearful age, and whose miserable dress, long grizzled 
beards, and glittering eyes, would be a fortune to an artist. 
Their intense eagerness, their clutching with their long, dirty, 
bony hands, and the preternatural volubility with which they 
hurry out a jargon known only to themselves, are all charac¬ 
terized by an intensity to which the energy of their brethren 
among us is a mere nothing. They linger about in front of a 
cofiee-house appropriated to them here; and as a victim comes, 
out flies the lean arm and clutches him, drawing him close, that 
tlie old man’s mouth may reach his ear—one thinks of the frightful 
Polypus, seen by the diver (in SohUler’s ballad), at the bottom 
of the gulf. But the artist’s sketch-book need not be entirely 
filled with ugly faces and shapeless forms. Among the serf girls 
he will find many a countenance and limb which will help him 
with his nymphs and rustics. The expression in the faces of 
many of these girls is confiding and child-like, and is frequently 
aided by very delicate features, and by blue eyes of much soft¬ 
ness. They are tail, and walk with a swinging step, and, being 
little encumbered by drapery, they get over the ground at a 
capital pace. How they manage to exist with so few clothes is 
a mystery—the male serf is well wrapped up, and seems to take 
care of himself; but the girls appear to have as little upon them 
as possible, and what they have is of the thinnest and scantiest 
kind. On a wet day—and I have seen some days when the 
rain came down with deluging impetuosity—I have observed 
the peasant girl, throwing her exceedingly thin frock over her 
head, and thereby rendering it painfully evident to the most 
discreet observer, that the dingy petticoat below was companion- 
less, trudge about in the teeth of a cutting wind, and, meeting a 
friend, stand chattering and laughing for an hour, with no more 
apparent consciousness of the bitter weather around her than 
if the day were brilliancy itseE The hardihood and cheerfulness 
of these girls are very remarkable; they carry weights obviously 
too great for their strength with great willingness for long dis¬ 
tances, and they sing aU the way, except when the sohg is inter¬ 
rupted for a jest with a friend, or a good-natured greeting to the 
■tranger. They marry, unluckily, very young, and have swarms 
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of oliiidrcn, and tlien, altliough it is melancholy to think of it, 
sonic of those whose bright eyes and merry laugh have set rival 
suitors beating one another’s thick skulls, and rending one 
another’s huge beards, become in process of years the hideous 
old women who seem to have been created only for the use of 
artists. It would have been easy, and by no means unpleasant, 
to have enlivened my observations upon serf life with sketches 
from the hbu.ses into which 1 have been, or of the groups con¬ 
tinually to be met in the streets and country; but I thought it 
better to coniine myself for the moment to the details of a social 
system, which not' only presents a very grave aspect to the 
philanthropist of to-day, but may afford a very grave problem 
for the statesman of to-moiTow, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The next province to whicli I will advert is Bessarabia. 

This district is essentially different, in most important respects, 
from the rich corn provinces to which attention has already been 
given. Its history is not theirs. It is the fruit of comparatively 
recent military successes obtained over a neighbour. Bessarabia, 
formerly part of Moldavia, was formally siiri'endered by Turkey 
to Russia in 1812, a cession including all that part of Moldavia 
which lies to the east of the river Pruth. It werfe unjust to de¬ 
prive that boundary stream of its dignity; but having seen the 
important division line on my way to Odessa, T am compelled 
to confess that a brook would be a designation more nearly con¬ 
sonant with the result of one’s own observation. Bessarabia’s 
more imposing boundaries are the Danube and the Dniester, 
between which it lies. 

Thus acquired, Bessarabia was not found to be inhabited by a 
class similar to that which, as we have seen, constitutes the 
agricultural population of the great com province!?. It had no 
lower nation of serfs ready to be affixed to allotted soil. 'Great 
numbers of its inhabitants appear to have fled. It is certain 
that the newly gained district was by no means populated to an 
extent which could render it valuable to its fresh masters, and 
it became necessary to encourage, either directly or indirectly, 
an influx of labour and productive power. The government, 
therefore, saw fit to allow almost any body who chose it to 
settle in Bessarabia, with little or no questioning as to whence 
he had come, or whether he were his own property or any body 
(dse’s, and he often obtained an allotment of land, an 5 soon be¬ 
came established in the province. I am informed that this 
attraction drew away great numbers of serfs from other parts of 
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the Russian dominions. I referred to this fact in a former chapter, 
■when alluding to the condition of certain slaves who had effected 
their escape. The result was to people Bessarabia, although by 
no means to the full; and the population, as may easily be sur¬ 
mised, is of a very mixed character, and, were pedigrees traced, 
would be found to contain repi'esoutatives of almost every depart¬ 
ment of the empire. Bessarabia is not one of the great com 
provinces of Russia. The vocation of its inhabitants is chiefly 
the breeding of cattle and sheep. There is a cultivation of 
Ijidian corn to a considerable extent, but it is principally used 
as the food for the peojde themselves ; very little of it finds its 
way to the Odessa market, except under the pressure of some 
extraordinary stimulus of famine prices. In regard to corn, 
therefore, this province need not be taken into the general 
account. Its pasturages are rich and extensive, and cattle from 
considerable distances are sent thither for grazing. 

Largo estates in Bessarabia are in the hands of individuals 
high in office and honour in the Russian empire. Count Nes.sel- 
rode, for example, has a fine estate there, comprising, j)erhaps, 
50,000 dcciatincs, and other noblemen, whose names are well 
known in Europe, are among the Bes.sarabian landlords. Much 
of the information which I have obtained in reference to this 
province has been afi'orded me through the kindness of a pro¬ 
prietor of one of its e.states, who has had the opportunity of 
comparing the condition of his own district with that of other 
countrie.s, and whose opinions are entitled, therefore, to a degree 
of attention which might not be due to one who had possessed 
more limited facilities of observation. I do not know that I tan 
do better than give the substance of his owui words:— 

“ The species of test to which yoii would submit the agri¬ 
cultural districts of Russia, pre.supposes a system. You ■would 
■take it for granted that the Russian fanner goes to work like a 
man of business, and a.^his contemporary in England or Scotland 
would do—carefully considering his whole plan of operations, 
keeping .such accounts as will enable him at any period to com¬ 
pare their successes, and prepared to adopt such alterations, and 
to make such fresh combinations, as his books, and the state of 
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Ws ferm, may dictate. Such is not the course of the Russian 
farmer. He has no system, unless that may be called one which 
consists in an implicit reliance on the wisdom of those who have 
jireceded him, and even in the precedents of his own custom.s. 
The Russian farmer, in effect, is in a state nearer akin to that of 
barbarism than the majority of his fellow-subjects—I speak of 
barbarism, of course, in a qualified sense, and as .signifying what 
is in arroar of the advances of civilisation and science. And as 
regards ordinary registers of agricultural operation, such as tlioso 
you have in England, the Rus.siau knows nothing of them. 
Certain rude records in the shape of accounts are kept upon 
most farms; but as for the system which teaches the English or 
Scotch farmer to keep books like those of the trader, and enables 
him to show balance-sheets at the end of his term, it is cert;unly 
foreign to the Russian’s ideas either of utility or practicability. 
I use a familiar expression when I say tliixt a Russian ‘ gets on’ 
as well as he can, but how ho gets on is hardly known to him¬ 
self or to any body else. 

“ Therefore, of course, if you ask me to state what are the 
farmer’s ideas of capital, of remunerative price, and of safe or 
unsafe investment, I am unable to answer you, and I am quite 
certain that he himself would be even more puzzled to reply. If 
you inquire all over Russia as to the real amount of produce in 
the Various dLstricts, you will receive the most contradictory, and 
often the most absurd, answers. For example, you will be told, 
in reference to the sowing of corn and the harvest, ‘ that ten for 
one’ is produced—a boast which has been made, and which has 
sduuded formidably in the eai's of Europe, but which I know to 
be utter nonsense. But another farmer to whom you may apply 
is just as likely to tell you that ‘ two for one’ is the average 
product, which is an enormous under-rating, except in a very 
bad year. If I were asked the question, I should answer-, though 
not with certainty, tliat about ‘ six for oife,’ including all kinds of 
corn, might be about the mark in an average year. But I do not 
believe thei-e exist at this moment materials in Russia which could 
enable an inquirer to make up the account of the harvest whose 
products are now before your eyes, on their way to the ships. 
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“ And as regards Bessarabia, in whicli I am more immediately 
interested, although it is not a great corn country, it seems to 
have adopted the want of system characteristic of the corn 
provinces. I do not suppose that even the omnijwtent order of 
the Emperor could elicit a really valuable return, one worthy to 
be ranked among agricultural statistics, although, upon such an 
emergency as that, something would of course be framed which 
would answer the purpose of the authorities. I could tell you 
what is done on my own estate, but you must not suppose that 
iny neighboui-s, right and loft, would recognise that as their 
guide, or that they would confirm me as to the majority of tho 
details I could give you. You could not with safety assert the 
existence of any system from what I should describe. But I 
will mention in the first place a few points upon which there 
would be, and could be, no diversity of information. 

“You inquire about taxes. Well, wo have no taxes. That 
sounds pleasantly, does it not? No, we have no taxe.s, e.xcept a 
small local tax, whioli is said to be fertile maintenance of roads, 
an outlay of no great magnitude, and a subject upon which, 
as you know, we are not very anxious. There is, howeviir, a 
payment which porlmps may be considered in the light of a tax, 
except that it is voluntary with the inhabitant whether he will 
pay it or not. This is the sum p.iid to Governmeut for cxeiu[)t- 
iug us from having soldiers quartered upon us, a proceeding 
which is much followed in tho free districts of Russia. In con¬ 
nection with this is a point worth mentioning, as it illustrates 
the wise and careful system of administration pursued in this 
countiy. The exemption amount is charged ujion tlio value of 
the property inhabited. To show how Government is ti-eated, 
it is only ueceasary to say that wheroa.s, for the pnrpo.ses of 
regulating this exemption, property is valued at an amount 
ridiculously below the re.al value, tlio contractor who lias to 
give security to Government for the due fulfilment of his con¬ 
tract, and who either assigns property of his own—or, more 
commonly, procures security from other persons, at an average 
rate of four per cent, interest—usually contrives to have such 
property estimated at three times its value, at lea.st. There is 
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no real mlo for such valuations, except tliat •wlilcli is made 
convenient to certain functionaries to adopt; for the house in 
which you are sitting”—(I can give a London reader an idea of 
the size of the house, which is situated in the neighhourliood of 
Odessa, by saying that it resembled one of the best class of villas 
in thcHampstead-road)—“about five pounds a year is paid for the 
exemption from liability to give quarters to the soldiery. 

“ The payment, as I have said, is not necessary, and, in the 
case of the humbler population, it is not usual. The Govern¬ 
ment treats the free peasant hero as if he were a conquered 
subject, and vck victis ! The poor agiiculturist is ruined l)y the 
imposition of this burden, from which the seif is protected; for I 
need hardly say that it is not the interest of a lord that his 
slave should be beggared by having to provide for the soldier. 
Nor, were the law adhered to, would the imposition itself be so 
inordinately oppressive, although, under any circumstances, it 
would be heavy. By law, all that the peasant has to find for the 
soldier quartered upon him is firing, quarters, ami salt. But, 
practically, the soldier lives upon the unfortunate peasant. As 
for any appeal upon the subject in a nation where the army is 
looked upon as the ‘ one thing needfuy and is favoured in every 
possible way, that is out of the question for a man who has 
scarcely the means of living, far less of bribing the officials 
in wh ;o hands is the administration of law. I do not 
accuse the military authorities of any desire to be oppressive; 
on the contrary, I say, without hesitation, that the only quarter 
in which one can look in Russia with any hope of success, for a 
manifestation of an elfoi-t to be just and humane, is in the 
superior grades of the Russian army; but it is not to be expected 
that, under the circumstances, they should be disposed to Con¬ 
cede any advantages, or to seek a limitation of the soldier’s 
claims. It is simply a notorious fact, that the peasant in whose 
house the soldier is quartered keeps him. The cost of the large 
bodies of military in the district of which I am speaking, is thus 
heavily thrown Upon the class least able to bear it; but it must 
1)6 added, such is the system that there is nothing saved to the 
Government by reason of the amount in which the peasant is 
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amerced above that prescribed by law. Tlie Govenitnent itself 
is charged with the extra provision for the soldier’s living, and, 
wearied as an inquirer into Russian life nixist bo with the con¬ 
stant iteration of the subject, I must j)oint out that jobbery and 
corruption liere find another harvest. 

“ And now as regards our ju-oduce. I believe you are aware 
that the question which has in recent yeai'S engaged the atten¬ 
tion of such of our agriculturiiits as have eyes for any thing .about 
them, h.as been the breeding of the Merino shcei>, and the pro¬ 
blem to be solved has been, whether the (■xpenso and ri.sh of 
breeding these animals will be conqxmsated for by the, profits. 
The exiicrimcnt has been tried upon a large and a small scale^ 
and is still pursued, although some proprictoi-s have given it up 
in despair. Tliere are cases of landowners possessing as many 
ns 50,000 and even !)0,000 .sheep. And so valuable are certain 
of those animals that in a inmpeau cVelite, as we term it, which 
was purchased a short time ago for a nobleman, and which con¬ 
sisted only of sheep of pure blood, one ram of exceeding beauty 
and vdgour, was valued and jiaid for at the price of iilO—of 
oouive. a case of rare exception. But the chief portion of these 
sheep are half-bred, and yield what is called metis wool, which 
may fairly take mnk with that produced in your An.stralian 
colonies. The manufacturer has his choice between the ‘ long 
staple,’ which of course takes the lead as regards quantity, and 
the ‘ fine staple,’ the quality of which is its characteristic. As 
I do not myself breed these slieej), I have been spared the 
anxiety attendant upon the solution of the problem of profit; 
but, from being acquainted with numbers of sheep-breeders, 
both large and small, and having had frequent occasion to watch 
tlie jirogre.ss of their expeidments, from the first luirchase of .stock 
up to the pieisent time, I may claim a better acquaintance with 
tlie general question, than 2 )orhaps an individual jirojirictor 
might possess. There are scarcely two of them with whom I am 
intimate, who pursue jirecisely the same course with their sheep; 
but I find that an accident, or disease incident to some particular 
year, easily turns many of the.se individuals from a jilan which 
they had previously declared could bo the only rational ou«^' 
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from which it is fair to argue that they have often proceeded 
upon hastily foiuned notions. But tliere is one result to which, 
as it appears to me, aU these experiments will come, sooner or 
later, although it may be many years before those who have 
taken so enthusiastically to sheep-breeding will confess to its 
not being suited to Russia. Our climate stands in the way of 
our profit. Our merinoes flourish, and the wool is excellent, 
and commands its price in every market where wool is known. 
But the great number of months during which it is impossible 
to allow the sheep to graze, during which house accommodation 
must be afforded them, and house food must also be given them, 
will always prevent us from maintjjiining a successful competi¬ 
tion with those who may be enabled to add to all the advantages 
of our breed a climate which will, generally speaking, enable the 
sheep to dispense with artificial protection; and to revert to 
what I have already referred to, as Russians become better and 
more precise book-keej)ers, they will generally discover what 
many among them have already found out, namely, that the 
conditions of success in merino breeding are wanting to our 
country. But I do not anticipate this discovery being made at 
a very early peiiod. 

“As regards cattle, the breeding of that class of animal is liable, 
generally speaking, to onlyithe ordinary risks of a pursuit which 
is tolerably well understood among us. But the frightful ravages 
of the last distemper, in which it has been estimated that a mil¬ 
lion head of cattle must have perished, would be looked upon 
as an accident which we have a right to hope may not recur. 
Its effect has been to raise the price, especially of the oxen used 
for the purposes of draught, and of the cow. I can answer your 
inquiries as to prices, by averages which, upon inquiry, you will 
find confirmed pretty generally. The price of a bullock, such as 
is used for drawing, ranges dining seasons where no such epide¬ 
mic prevails, from 18 silver rubles to 30; and, perhaps a bullock 
which has been accustomed to draw, will, if sold with his usual 
comrade, fetch a couple of rubles additional. The price of a milk 
cow ranges from 40 to 60 rubles^ and a calf of six to seven 
months old, should fetch fifteen rubles. But to estimate the 
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real value of these animals, it is necessary to know the real cost 
of theic food and of their produce. The following may bo taken 
as a fair average account of the jirice of the articles uientioneil, 
when sold in the south of llussia. Hay, by the load (that of 
two bullocks), about six silver rubles, and extreme periods have 
occurred, when it has mounted up to twenty rubles. Straw, 
sixty tru.sses (but these are about half the .size of the ordin.iry 
English truss), a ruble and a half. Great quantities of .sti-aw are 
imrehased simply as fuel, for which purpose it is Iarg(!ly used. 
On the other hand, tlie price of milk is about thirteen kopecs 
silver per quart.” 

It seems to me well to mid here the prices of a v.ariety of other 
articles, the result either of agricultural labour, or otherwise 
connected with the land. I have taken considerable j)ains to 
verify thi ie by rejjeated .inquiries, and they m<ay be depended 
on. They refer, of course, to tlie ordinary market prices in the 
south of Russia. Beef, thiHie silver kopecs j)er j>onnd—contain¬ 
ing ten per cent, less than our own pound. Mutton, about tlie 
same. Veal, six silver kopecs. Bread, six silver kopecs per 
pound. I'he be.st white wheaten, twenty silver kopecs. Friish 
butter, twenty-three silver kopecs. Salt butter, seven silver 
rubles per pood. Eggs, ten silver kopecs for ten. Of cheese so 
little is made that it cannot be included among the ordinary 
agricultural products. As regards poultry, I find that a turkey, 
not fattened, will usu.ally cost a silver ruble, and a 2>air of fowls 
about foi'ty silver kopecs. And for fuel, wood is sold by the 
cubic fathom, but the packing is so bad that it is difficult to .say 
how much is included in that admeasurement—such nominal 
fathom is, however, about twenty-three rubles, and charcoal is 
one silver ruble jrer chetwert. And, in further reference to 
bread, for the information of those w'ho may wish to compare 
the Russ.'an 2je.asant’s loaf with that of the English labourer, I 
will add t hat rye bread may be estimated at one English i>cnuy 
per English pound, and coarse wheaten brown bread at the same 
l»rice. And the average wages of a good labourer range from 
twenty-five to thirty kopecs silver a day, and in and near towns 
often rise to forty. 
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I will now illustrate another chapter in the Russian system. 
I have recorded the statement of my most intelligent informant, 
who, in speaking of the free districts of Russia, remarked that 
there were “ no taxes.” My next reference will be to the work¬ 
ing of a system which is substituted over all the country for an 
excise duty. We shall see how far a nominal exemption in this 
respect, and a rigid monopoly, work, as regards the interest of 
the Government and of the people. 

You are travelling—it may be in your carriage, if you happen 
to have a strong faith in its powers of endurance—and you 
observe your driver look wistfully at a wretched kjnd of 
large hovel situate at the junction of a couple of the paths 
which, by a strange misuse of language, are called roads in 
Russia. You call to him to know what the place in question is, 
and he replies to you in Russian—^the material word of his 
answer being kdtehma. He has already checked the horses— 
so, as you begin to perceive that the place is a species of inn, 
you signify that he may halt. You find that you have stopj)ed 
at a shed or covered yard, looking into which, you will observe 
filth of every description, and possibly some oxen, looking 
moodily round at you from their hay, or a miserable horse or 
two, much too hopeless to give the ordinary greeting with which 
a horse that is in the habit of being well fed salutes you when 
you onto*- his stable. To the right and left of this shed you see 
an appearance of a lodge for human habitation, and if you push 
open a door on the left, you will see a batch of Russian clowns, 
and among them a carrier or two, who are drinking brandy, 
and bawling out songs of extreme vigour, both as regards the 
music and the sentiment. They will honour you with a stare> 
but will not pay any other attention, unless you happen to be 
in uniform ; and a remarkably villanous-looking Jew will wad¬ 
dle from behind a sort of screen, and, according to his frame of 
mind, will either offer you a stool, or ask you what you want 
there. Look at liirn, with his grizzled beard, keen black eye, 
and long, ragged, greasy coat. Wretch as he seems, he is a 
superior creature to the “Christians” around liira, and they 
keep following him with their eyas, let him move where he will. 
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as animals wiU watch you as you walk round a room. Your 
driver has entered behind you, having, as usual, wasted little 
time in taking care of his horses. He, as your friend, advises 
you to sit down, and even (the attention was shown to me dur¬ 
ing one of my excursions in Russia) spits upon his cuff' to 
cleanse the stool for you more delicately. He signs to the .lew, 
who presently sets before you a bottle of brandy and a tiimbha-. 
Perhaps you taste the spirit, and sicken at the odour. But you 
push over the bottle and tumbler to your .seivant, and look 
round. The grimy stove, the muddy window, a rabble of 
mongrel dogs dodging about your legs, the boors stupefying 
themselves, and occasionally howling out a scraj) of blatant 
minstrelsy, and the general aid of cold, discomfortable debau¬ 
chery, fix themselves with daguerreotype rapidity and precision 
upon your memory. So doe.s the look of cunning complicity 
interchanged between your driver and your host, when, having 
“ seen enough,” you demand the jirico, are charged forty silver 
kopecs (the price of a whole bottle of poisonous brandy),-and 
the driver assures you that the charge is correct. You throw 
down the money, and, as a prudent traveller, you turn y'our 
servant out before he can drink more than his tumbler full. 
Vain precaution, for when the carriage is again on the road, 
and ho has seen you into your seat, he inns b.'ick to get the 
other glass, which he has clearly earnpd by helping the J ew to 
cheat you. 

In revenge you pester him by incessantly calling to liiin with 
cautions, and vexing his soul with questions injurious to his 
reputation for good driving, or for knowledge of where he is 
going. Perhaps you question him about the place he has just 
left, but in th.at case you will not get much more out of him 
than an iteration of the word katchma. But if he could or 
would enlighten you, he would apprise you that the government 
of his country enjoys a monopoly of brandy, and that it farms 
out that monopoly, in slices, to individuals who are called 
“brandy-farmers”—that these individuals compete by tender 
for the exclusive right of selling brandy to the subjects of the 
Crown and the serfs of the lord—and that even the landowner, 
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if he mAmifaetures hr<andy, is compelled to sell it to the brancly- 
frfhner, or rather is forbidden to sell it to any one else, except 
that he may vend it, retail, upon his ovm estate, in order to in¬ 
crease his income by encouraging his serfs to biutalize tlr;m- 
selves. Some little further insight may thus be gained into the 
flourishing fortunes of the Russian corn-grower, when it is 
known—and the matter is too commonly notorious to be con¬ 
tested—that many estates have no clear profit whatever except 
that which ai-ises from the retail sale of brandy to the peasant. 
The lord, who of course deputes his authority, allows a Jew to 
take or erect one of those sheds upon some convenient part of 
his estate, where tlie greatest number of people are likely to ber 
passing, and there he establishes the diinking-place, the name of 
which, as used in the south, we have already repeated, but 
which is called a kahah in the northern part of the empire; and 
the Hebrew delegate of the Catholic sells to the Greek the 
abominable liquor in question. It is usually made from rye; 
but when the wheat upon the estate does not promise to com¬ 
mand a ready sale, or when, tlianks to the admirable arrange¬ 
ments of roads and carriages, there is no great chance of that 
sale being a profitable one, the com itself is used for the manu¬ 
facture of the “ fire-water.” 

The brandy-farmer himself is a gambler who sees strange 
variations of fortune, but .who always clings to his play to the 
last possible moment. He takes a large district, at an exorbi¬ 
tant price, and having given security to government in the way 
I have already referred to, he usually finds himself getting deeper 
and'deeper into the debt of the State year by year-. But if he 
cannot manage to make his fortune out of one district, and has 
to pray indulgence for his arrears, he usually tries to have 
another and another annexed to it, in the hope by setting upon 
several cards to win on one at least. In the meantime he is 
generally living in unbounded luxury and extravagance, by way 
of incinasing his chance of paying what he has undertaken to 
pay. But if the people will not or cannot get so drunk, or get 
dtxmk so often, as is necessary to enable him to prosper, it is not 
his fiMilt; and for a long time the goveinment appear to think 
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so, for arrears are allowed to accumulate to a teirible extent. 
It is said that in the case of some of the larger defaulters, who 
have of course given very extensive available security, let it be 
overvalued as it may, the authorities hesitate to exert their 
right of foreclosing, from a reluctance to take possession of the 
very startling quantity of property which would thus come into 
their hands. Every way, therefore, the system goes wrong, the 
nation is cheated, and, what is woi-se, a direct interest in produ¬ 
cing demoralization is created among those who should be teachers 
and examples. 

Of the provinces of which I originally spoke as forming the 
Russian territories on the Black Sea, we have surveyed the con¬ 
dition of the most important—and, indeed, it may be said, of all 
which bear a considerable part in the production of the agri-. 
cultural wealth of Russia. But there are several circumstances 
ooimected with the remaining portions of the territories in ques¬ 
tion, which make it desirable to refer to each in its turn. 

Cherson is one of those provinces which is entirely formed of- 
Steppe land, and in which the obstacles to com-gi'owing have 
therefoi-e proved too great for that pursuit to be the staple oc¬ 
cupation of the inhabitants. There is but little com grown in 
Cherson, and that little produces a satisfactory harvest ujxin 
rare occasions only, perhaps once in seven or eight yeai-s. At 
other times the inhabitants are compelled to struggle with the 
disadvantages of their position, and by dint of every makeshift 
to which a distressed agricultural class can resort, including that 
of payments in kind, contrive to exist, although the precarious¬ 
ness of their condition frequently renders it most unfortunate. 
I find, indeed, from a paper which has been prepared under the 
inspection of the Russian Government, that the opinion enter¬ 
tained in Russia itself of the Steppe soil, is unfavourable 
to the probability of its ever being cultured with advantage. 
It is true that in certain portions of the south we find a diflerent 
system of cultivation, but one which is certainly not more 
scientific than that which has been described. The vast and 
qojnparatively unvalued plains of this part of the country enable the 
agriculturist to adopt a coune which, in no other civilized land, 
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would be tbougbt or could be practicable. This is to culti¬ 
vate a certain portion of the land, get out of it whatever it is 
capable of yielding, and then, instead of taking any further 
trouble with it, to abandon it, and begin sowing somewhere 
else. The practice may be defended on the ground that a fine 
crop is seldom or never got off the Steppe, except upon virgin 
soil. 

But this part of the empire, though poor in com, is rich in 
cattle, which are bred for a manufacture largely carried on in 
Cherson, namely, that of tallow. The three governments of 
Ekaterinoslov, Tohernomori, and Worenege, are the groat places 
where this manufacture is pursued. The history of the tallow is 
briefly .this. When the animals are well fattened—that is to say, 
about autumn—they are shiughtered, and the first n*elting takes 
place, the result of which is the production of a very fine tallow, 
M’hich, however, is not so acceptable in the market as the material 
in a more adulterated form. The tallow thus having undergone 
tlie first process, is distributed into parcels of twenty poods eacL 
It is wrapped round with mats, and as soon as the weather sets in 
cold, it is placed upon sledges, for it will not bear such wheel 
carriage as the country can afibrd, and is sent to Biclgorod, 
wliich is in the government of Koursk. Here it undergoes a 
second melting, and the “ tricks of the trade” begin hem. It is put 
into cas’s, and its price is now about eleven rubles the pood. 
From this place it is sent away to the various markets. The 
north of Eussia has the chief •part of the trade, but it is stated 
that attempts are being-made to divert it to Taganrog. The 
system of adulteration and of gambling which is connected with 
the tallow trade is not precisely within the scope of these chapters, 
but it would be worth the attention of some mercantile “Lancet.” 

The town of Cherson, which has been called the capital of 
New Eussia, was built by Catherine the Second on the north 
bank of the Dnieper. Its vicinity possesses its most enduring 
claim to the attention of the world, from its possessing the 
remains of our own John Howard, who died here, a victim to 
his philanthropical zeal, in 1790. Some Eussians to whom I 
was speaking, advei-ted to the. fact of his monument in Cherson 
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having been erected by one of themselves, and remarked that 
England had given hei-sdf no concern about his memory. They 
were surprised to hear that at all events we had given him a statue 
in St. Paul’s—an honour which they appreciated more keenly 
when I informed them that the edifice was chiefly devoted to 
monuments to the most distinguished members of the 'military 
and naval professions. 

The other province to which I will briefly advert (rather 
to complete the list, however, than because I can, in this case, 
otter the results of personal inquiry), is that of Tauris, 
which includes the Crimea. This, again, is not one of the 
agricultural districts; the character of its Steppe soil precluding 
its taking it.s place among them. The country itself has liad a 
series of masters of different races, the Genoese having been 
■ driven from it by the Tartars in the fifteenth century; and the 
latter having held it .as tributary to the Turks till 1774. In 
1783 the Russians took possession of it, and it was formally 
ceded to them shortly afterwards. The upper portion of the 
Crimea is flat and comparatively barren, but it is among the 
mountains southward that the country takes another and a more 
delightful aspect. There the land becomes fertile, and that 
advantage, coupled with the beautiful mountain scenery, has 
induced the selection of this part of the Crimea for the country 
residences of distinguished personages. One of the magnificent 
of these residences has been erected by Prince Woronzow, at 
Alapka, and although duties of a still higher oi-der than those 
of a nobleman upon his own estates enforce the absence of the 
illustrious owner, who usually holds viceregal court far away, the 
utmost courtesy and attention are invariably shown to any 
traveller, especially to an Englishman, who may desire a sight 
of the edifice. The graver duties of an inquiry which permitted 
but little time for pleasure-visits, forbade me to sacrifice the- 
number of days which a journey to this part of the country 
would have demanded; and from the descriptions afforded me, 
by an English gentleman at Odessa, who has had opportunities 
of admiring the lordly terraces and noble chambers of the chateaUf 
and of examining in detail its elaborate elegance, it must be & 

K 
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matter of regret to me that I have been prevented from seeing 
this specimen of Bnssian magnificence, which, it should also be 
remarked, is the result of the architectural talent of an English¬ 
man. The Crimea is remarkable for producing excellent fruit 
of various kind, and especially walnuts; and instances are not 
infi:equent, of a whole family being supported by the sale of the 
produce of two or three of the walnut-trees which flourish in 
the better portion of the peninsula. But the Crimea has other 
and more important featmes in its portsi, and their connection 
with the naval power and purposes of Russia. 

Although Azof is not strictly within the term of territories 
bordering upon the Black Sea, a few words upon that position 
of the empire may not be out of place. The Sea of Azof labours 
under great disadvantage in regard to temj)erature, and scarcely 
enjoys more freedom from ice than the northern parts of Russia. 
Were it otherwise, and were the navigation of the Don im¬ 
proved, this sea might become an invaluable rendezvous for 
foreign, and receptacle for native, produce. But the suddenness 
of the frosts which block up its waters for months, and the 
lifting and changing character of the obstacles thrown up by 
the Don, present in combination almost insuperable difiioulties 
in the way of continuous commerce in the Azof. The Russian 
Government—probably more alive to these facts than those who 
would censure what has been called an “ obstructive” policy in 
regard to the admission of foreigners into this sea—^has sought 
to make'it less a centre of commerce than “ a nursery for sea¬ 
men j” and though it may be questionable how far the more im¬ 
portant part of a sailor’s duty can be learned in the Azof, it may 
not be undesirable that attention should be given to the uses to 
which this mer bien gardee is turned by its rulers. The Don, 
for commercial purposes, is said to be even less available than it 
was in the time of Peter the Great, but there is something of his 
spirit moving in the Azof 

I will here terminate the inquiiy to which these chapters 
have been chiefly devoted. A concluding chapter will comprise 
two or three incidents of Russian administration (as seen in the 
public offices of Odessa), which may give some little additional 
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illustration of the system of which they sire a part, and I shall 
also have one or two more pleasant recollections to record. I 
may, however, be permitted to state, that having started for 
Russia without having bestowed very much more Specific study 
upon her internal administration than is usually given by an 
Englishman, I have had few preconceived notions to abandon or 
correct—and that, even if the topic.s to which I have devoted 
myself had not been in a great measure removed from the in¬ 
fluence of possible prejudice, I have at lea.st entered the Black 
Sea without any prepossessions on my mind. I have merely 
felt it my duty to obtain from those best qualified to give in¬ 
formation, such details as seemed to me necessary to illustrate 
tl)o subject, and to confirm such details by comparisons, and, 
wherever it was practicable, by personal investigation. Tim 
vast extent of the districts to which my attention has been 
directed, the absence of means of communication and of residence^ 
and the character of the inhabitants themselves, necessarily 
Irt-eclude such a survey as in countries of railways, diligences, 
and inns, becomes the natural mode of obtaining information. 
My course was, first, to discover individuals from the diflerent 
rcjflons in question, and to overcome their greater or less un¬ 
willingness to afibrd what I sought; and, aided by the advice of 
gentlemen intimate with Russia and the Russians, and further 
assisted by my own excursions and observations in such parts of 
the country as were within my reach, and by my researches 
among the humbler and working classes on the Steppe, and in 
the city, I have collected a mass of notes of which these chaptera 
contain the pith. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

It is not a very easy thing to get into Eussia, hut it is a fiir 
more difficult one to get out of it. Eussia neither 

“ Welcomes the cominf;, (nor) speeds the partin'; jjucst." 

But the obstacle interposed between an outside travdlor and the 
domains of tlte Emperor is of a single charactci'. He is cither 
allowed to enter, or he is'not. There is no great array of 
technicalities in the case. But when you have partaken ’of 
Eussian hospitality until you have spent a sufficiency of silver 
rubles, and desire to visit some land where proliibitory tariffs 
do not compel you to pAy about three times the value of almost 
every article you buy, your endeavours to escape must be 
seconded by energy and pertinacity. I siieak of a foreigner’s 
case. I believe that a Eussian must possess something more 
than even tliose valuable qualities before he can obtain leave to 
quit. But I will speak only of a stranger’s position, as illus¬ 
trated by my own. 

"When the vcsSol in which I arrived was moored in the 
harbour, a couple of Custom-house officers came on board to 
ii>spect the baggage. The scrutiny was very ^vere; and here, 
as at Orsova, books seemed to give the officials the greatest 
discomfort. My travelling library was very small, but, being 
in English, it occasioned much shaking of the head. It was 
amusing to see the eagerness with which the men read every 
word of the title-pages, in the hope of gaining some clue to the 
character of the contents. Sometimes, in extreme helplessness, 
they would consult other passengers, and then. lay the books 
down on the seats, and take them up again after a little time, 
as if they expected the printing to. become more legible by 
exposure to the air, lilce marking ink. Any explanations of 
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minD were received with evident suspicion, nnd for a long time, 
I feared that my books would he carried off and imjiounded. But 
aftei’ a la.st and very melancholy look ovoa- them—a process 
pursTied hy each in turn, iii a way which reiniudod me of Gurth, 
Rohiu Hood, and Wamba, when Front do Bie\ifs letter is, 
deli\x'red to them before Torquilstowo—they decided on risking 
the thing, and I was allowed to repack my trunk. And as I left 
the vessel I was told to apply to the police for my passpoi't nest 
day. 

The police-office is .at the opposite side of Odessa from that 
of the harbour. It i.s remarkable for a somewhat lofty tower, 
from which a watch is kept up for fires in the town, and there 
are huge bjdls which can be hoisted as signals, variously arranged 
so as to indi<^ate to the official* the quarter in which the con¬ 
flagration maj' have broken out. The building itself is exten¬ 
sive. The intense respect which the inlnabitants of Bu.s.sia aro 
taught to show to every thing bearing the semblance of 
authority, was curiou.sly evinced by many of the persons entering 
with me, who uncovered their heads with great deference, long 
before they reached the outside door, and bowed most humbly 
to the scrabbiest-looking clerk they met in their w'ay to the 
departments within. The same reverence, I obsei ved, was 
shown at the post-office, wdiero the j)ersons bringing letters stood 
uncovered, with bated breath and whispering humbhmess, as if 
they were imploring a great favour from the close-cro])ped clerks 
tendering the mi.ssive3 for despatch; and I thought how im 
Englishman wofild stare—as a prelude to an impi-omptu conimina- 
tion—if a clei'k at St. Mai'tin’s-le Grand signed to him to take 
off his hat wffiile handing in his letter. After wandering through * 
a variety of room.s, in each of which T was desired to explain 
my business, and then, after being askeil a variety of questions, 
was referred to another department (for there were no notifica¬ 
tions on the doQr.s, as in France and England, of the duties per¬ 
formed in each locality), I was informed that when I wanted t* 
gd away I must come t/iere, but in the meantime I must apply 
to the governoi'. I should observe that the Russian authorities 
take it for gi’anted tliat every body is to understand the Russian 
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language, and although it is de rigueur to speak French in society, 
few of the police officials with whom I came in contact umlei^ 
stood a word of the latter tongue. As a passport-bureau is sup¬ 
posed to be especially constituted for dealings with foreigners, 
this selection of employes, is judiciously contrived for the 
stranger’s confusion and discomfiture. 

So much time having been wasted, thanks to the directions 
received on board the boat, I went off to the governor’s. Ilis 
Excellency’s chancery is in the house which contains the public 
library, and looks upon Richelieu’s statue, and Prince Woron- 
zow’s giant staircase. Here I found a much better class of 
officials, who received me with civility, and told me to come 
again in two or three days. Before this period had elapsed, I 
had the honour of making tjje per-sonal acquaintance of the 
governor; and as at that moment I had not been made aware of 
the time I should lose in visiting the Crimea (from the infre¬ 
quency of any communication), I requested a passport for that 
district, and his Excellency politely ordered one for me. I did 
not therefore again apply until desirous of leaving Russia, and 
then I found that I ought to have obtained a billet de scjotir, 
and that I had been living unlawfully; but divers e.xplanatious 
on my part induced this informality to be ovei^Jooked. 

The next thing with which I was furnished was a printed 
notification, to the police, on the ])art of the governor’s chan¬ 
cery, thac I wah to be taken in hand. And this, together with 
tny passport, I was desired to take to my friends, the police. 
Away I went, and reached the fire-tower ab#ut mid-day. It 
was of no use trying to form any idea of the office to which one 
ought to apply—the only plan was to exhaust the capabilities of 
tlie whole estiiblishment, by which process I ti-usted at last to 
get my work done. I tried five or six rooms, in each of which 
the clerks, the majority of whom were remarkably dirty, heard 
my application patiently, as if comprehending it, and then 
grinned at one another, as if intimating that it was a very tine 
thing not to be able to understand any language but their own. 
English was out of the question. French no better, and even, 
Italian was useless. But I determined to inspect the whole 
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establishment, and wandered on, proclaiming my demand, broad¬ 
cast, among each group I discovered, until a little sickly old mau, 
with his face sw'ollen and tied round, like Mrs. Siddous in Lady 
Macbeth, came out of a comer, where he was brooding over a ciga¬ 
rette, and looked at me pensively for some moments. He then 
took my passport and its accompanying note, and went away. I 
waited about three-quartei-s of an hour, and then tliought it 
might be as well to sec after him, and, by dint of exceeding pan¬ 
tomime and loud elocution, I contrived to send a reluctant clerk 
after him. Shortly afterwards the little old man came bsick, 
obviously finishing his dinner, a meal which I trast had been 
sweetened to him by the contemplation of my passport, and the 
thought that the owner was wasting his afternoon waiting for 
it. He signed to me to follow him, and took me into another 
room, strongly savoured by the meal he had been making, and 
sitting down he began to sci-awl what it seems was a jietition on 
my part. It took liiin half an hour, and caused liim much per¬ 
plexity, but it consisted only of about eight lines, in the com¬ 
position of which he laid his head nearly flat upon the table, 
followed the formation of the letters with his tongue, giamtcd 
heavily, and generally worked as if ho was undergoing a great 
labour. Four or five of his friends came in to help and advise 
him, and each in turn read his work, anil ridiculuil it until he 
became exasperated, and was going to destroy ik when I stopiied 
him, and made him understand that T thougire rather well of 
the performance. This seemed to give him comfort; he pushed 
his friends away, and indicated tliat I was to sign the work, 
which I did, though to this hour I have no idea of what I peti¬ 
tioned for. I can oidy hope it was nothing comproniising 
my allegiance to the British constitution. He then took me 
across a large and most filthy yard, in which the ordinary, 
mud of Odessa was amalgamated with the outjxmriugs of a 
variety of ofiices, and conducted me up a flight ot steps (at the 
very bottom of which he pulled off Iris hat) to a wooden lobby, 
along which the remains of somebody else’s dinner were being 
carried by a barelegged girl, and so I presume the place was 
somebody’s residence. Then he vanished, signing to me to unr 
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cover my head, wliile I waited in the lobby of dignity; but this 
did not seem to me necessary, the less that the day was bitterly 
cold. In a short time he re-appoarcd, and took me again over 
the filthy yard, and back to the bureau, where he demanded 
certain rubles for items which T caused him to write down. 
Then he demanded something for himself, but refused to give the 
slightest idea of what were his notions of guerdon. I concluded 
that I had given him rather too much, because at first he made a 
bow and seemed pleased; and tlien, as I was turning to go, he 
held out the money, and looked abjectly at mo, asking for more, 
according to the Russian custom—pay what you will; but I 
learned afterwards that I had hit within a few kopecs of the 
proper remuneration. lie then sulkily told me to come .again 
in four days—a time he denoted by saying “ Ponidilnik” and 
“ Vtomik,” words by which I have n^ason to think he may have 
meant Monday or Tuesday. He further explained himself by 
exhibiting for my inspection four of the dirtiest fingers I have 
seen in Russia 

It appears that what is termed “ publication” was the object 
■of the ceremony I h.ad undergone. Before leaving Russia, every 
body Is compelled to advertise himself, and the place to which 
he is going, three times, in a newspaper of the locality in which 
he has resided. I had therefore to appear three times in the 
journal to which I have allmled in a former letter—the J^mrnal 
d'Odessa —onceTn its Russian, and twice in its French impression. 
Tlie nominal reason for such publication is that a man may not 
lea'ge debts behind him, and therefore it might be expected that 
some pains should be taken to procure an accurate description of 
the traveller, that at least an interested person may not be 
brought from some distant place, post haste, to stop insolvent 
Robert Tomkins, when the real man who has advertised is honest 
Richard Timkins. Whether the Russians spell every body’s 
name as carefully as they did mine, T cannot say. All I know 
is, that I eagerly consulted the little pages of the original and 
impetuous journal in que-stion, and morning after morning I 
found, after a string of announcements, that the Emperor had 
turned this doctor into a cmudHsr dCetat, and assured that colond 
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t]iat liis men were in excellent order; and, afterfiina.s,s of miser¬ 
able imitation of Jules Jauin,'in the shape of criticism upon a 
ccmjilo of fourth-rate prime dmine, just then afflicting OdesSh, 
that nij petition had been granted, and my Odessa creditors 
were put on the alert. But as I scarcely recognised my own 
name in the mis-spelling—they had contrived to be wrong in 
the initial, and five other letters out of a dozen—tho alertness 
ought to be very great indeed. I half conceive myself to have 
got out of Russia under some other gcutleman,’s name. 

This gentleman having been published, three tiine.s, I, Jiaving 
paid for the process, went to the j-wlice to claim the benefit of 
it. Nobody knew any thing about the ni.atter, as before, but I 
hunted up some of the friends of the little old man (who did not 
apj)ear), and as they had great opportunities of examining me 
upon the former occasion, and had availed themselves there'jfi 
they remembered me, and. fetched somebody else, who fotcheil 
another person, who looked at me for a good while, and then 
went to a huge pile of papers, .and pretended to hunt for a jior- 
tion thereof. Ue went all through these pajiers three timc.s, 
and then declared that .the 2 )a,ssport was not ready, and that I 
must come next day. On the other hand, I remarked that it 
aught to be ready, and tlmt I should i-eniam where I was until 
I had it, and to make this clearer (though as this man .sixike 
French there was no mistake), I took a chair whi^? stood beside 
some other official’s desk, an<l placed it in a comfortable corner, 
sat down, and took out Pundi. In two minutes he found my 
passpoik, which was second from tho top of the heap. I wa.s 
subsequently informed that I could have obtained the same 
result another way—namely, by putting my hand into my jiocket, 
in which case the passport would have been liroduced at the fimt 
inspection; but that, not giving a fee to which the emphyi had 
no "right, I was fortunate in not having had to make four jour¬ 
neys to the bureau, as happened to an unlucky Swiss, my neigh¬ 
bour at the hotel. 

Having obtained the police pas.sport, I had to go back to the 
governor’s, where, as before, every thing jwesented a marked 
contrast to the police system. Civility and intelligence charao- 
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terised every employe with whom I had any thing to do. A 
further delay, however, was necessary, and another visit. The 
time lost by this-passport work ia uncountable. 

I attended agwn, when a fresh passport was drawn up, de¬ 
scribing me with the usual catalogue of eyes, hair, height, &c., 
and which always seems useless, except in the case of some 
remarkable personal characteristic. Then two other statements 
concerning mo were written into books which I had to sign, 
and I also signed some separate paper, and then flattered myself 
that I might say, as Elliston used to observe when he had 
silenced a claimant by accepting a bill, “ Now, thank Heaven, 
pMt matter is off my mind for ever!” It was self-flattery. 

I went to buy my ticket, entitling me to go to Constantinople. 
Tliese tickets are sold in a room in the Custom-house, a propin¬ 
quity which made me begin to be dubious as to results. The 
clerk iriiraediately demanded my paj.sport. This did seem to me 
absurd. “ What on earth has the ticket-clerk of a steam-boat to 
do with my passiiort'/” I said; but I had learned in Eussiathat 
the shortest way to get what you want is generally to do as you 
are bid. So I produced it. That was not it—he wanted my 
paper last given me at the govenior’s. Luckily I could produce 
tliat, too. He looked at it, and at me. I tliink he was going 
*to give me my ticket, when it occurred to him to turn the paper 
over. Imm^iately ho shut up his book of coupons. Where 
were the other signatures? Wliat others did ho want? “ What 
others!” he rej)eated—not rudely, but as compassionating my 
ignorance—“ w'hy, you must get the signature of the captain of 
the quarantine, and the signature of the ofiioer of the dotuine, and 
you must olso get the signature of an officer of the Board of Health. 
Without those, I dare not give you this ticket—come another day.’’ 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to detail the tedious process 
of obtaining the three additional signatures to the testimonial 
of my being a fit person to be let out of Eussia. The captain, 
and the doctor, and the douanier were all very polite, and, 
armed with their autographs, I made another attempt upon the 
ticket-vender, this time with success. I confess I did not 
suppose that even the tenacity of Eussian hospitality could 
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lime another twig to prevent my departure. It is ordered that 
voyagere shall be on board at least an hour before the time 
appointed for the steamer to «tart, and I was punctual—that is 
to say, I drove into the quarantine, whence the embarking takes 
place, about three o’clock in the afternoon. My cliarioteer—ho 
deserves the title, considering the terrific pace ' at which ho 
lashed his horses down the steep streets—was suddenly brought 
up by a tremendous shout from a cluster of officials, waiting in 
a kind of warehouse on the road—and my luggage was snatched 
from the car and laid ujion the ground. The officials then 
resumed a convei'sation which my passage had interrupted, and, 
as this did not seem to have a' direct bearing upon my voyage, 
I begged to know how long I was to be kept. One of them, 
after a piuse, informed me that my luggage must be weighed. 
This was reasonable enough, and my only demand was why 
they did not weigh it—a remark which struck them, 1 suppose, 
for they only finished a few anecdotes, which made them all 
laugh heartily, and then one of them flung my modest packages 
into a huge scale. I am bound to say that I expected some 
charge, and watched the .scale nairowly, but I happened to be, 
•in point of luggage, an ounc-e or two under the allowed weight, 
and so they walked off. As nobody seemed to have any thing 
to say, my driver, who had been eniaged .at the ejiithets wliieh 
had accomjiunied the order to stop, indignantly inished at the 
trunk and desk, and replaced them. ’ As we drove off, I think 
a demand was made for a fee for weighing, but as I am not 
quite sure of this, and, as I am quite sure tliat none was jiaid, I 
give the officers the benefit of the doubt. We entered the 
main enclosure, and, after a few trifling mistakes—such as my 
driver placing the boxes, fiiut in a coal-yai-d, and then at the 
door of a .soldier’s station, to the exceeding rage of the sentinel 
—-T was safely housed in the first portion of if shed, beyond 
vs'hich was a large room, fenced from us by gratings, ami the 
further side of which was also formed of gratings. I could see 
another smaller grated room behind this, and beyond all 1 
caught sight of the bright blue sea, with a number of masts 
dancing and flags fluttering. 
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This began to look like Inisiness, and •! discharged my man 
■with a cheerful heart—an advantage 1 sought to put into his 
possession by a few kopecs over his legitimate fare, and he 
scarcely grumbled enough to keep up his national chaiucter. 
The scene around me was lively enough. Almost all nations 
were represented, in great force, if not in gi’eat respectability. 
Several Turks — large, co.arse, sen-sual-looking men — were 
squatted on tlie ground, talking bad Italian to anybody who 
would speak to them, and recreating themselves with the vast, 
juicy, but fla\ onrle.ss melon of the country. Nearly all of them 
had carpets, beds, pillows, and brass kettles, rolled together in 
huge bundles, from which I concluded that they Were to be deck 
passengers. They had young boys with unwholesome-looking 
countenances with them, an<l there was a Turkish woman who 
religiously avoided the gaze of the infidels by keeping her yasli- 
'mw.c close over her face, and by squatting, with her back towards 
us, in the dirtiest corner of the little yard upon which the shed 
opened. Eager Armenians were driving their last bargains, and 
various Jews, with keen glances and long black gowns, were at 
the same work, but with even greater intensity of interest. One 
of them was very anxious to do a little business with me—What 
money had I got ?—I was going among the Turks, and should 
want piaati'es and paras—he woidd give me some; and he almost 
forced ois hand into my pocket to obtain my rubles, for which 
he swore he would give mo better exchange than any man in 
Europe or Asia, for he loved the English. And as I did not 
avail myself of his kindness, he came back, after a short time, 
and said that the Black Sea was very cold—I had not half 
enough clothing, and he happened, by the express blessing of 
Luck, to know a friend who had a lovely fiir cloak, which I 
should have for about a tenth of what it was worth. Fur — 
hmw trium li%raru,m, I muttered, but the Hebrew did not heed, 
and finally offered me an amber mouth-piece for my cigar. Why 
did I smoke without a mouth-piece 1 and incontinently he pulled 
one out of a greasy pocket, and desired me to try how beautifully 
it fitted my mouth. Again repulsed, I do not know v hat else 
he would have tempted me with, but that he was called ofif by 
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an accomjjlice, who directed Iiim to a more promising customer. 
The busy crowd thickened, various Odessa merchants came 
down, as did a cluster of women, to take farewells, and some 
dark-eyed Italians, who were going with us, and had dreadful 
fights with their avaricious drosky-drivers, in \vhi(di some words 
sounding sadly like dkivolo and inferno came into great play. 
Presently the epaulettes of the (juarantiiic oflicor glittei’ed 
among the mob, and his white-coated followers cleared him a 
passage up to the door of the first grating. Ho immediately 
turned us all out of the shed into the yard, where we crowded 
together w'ith great friendliness, ;md he sent in men to clear the 
large apartment of which I have spoken. What quantities of 
fruit, chiefly lemons, they staggered away W'ith for some half- 
hour, it were difficult to estimate, but the 2 'lacc teemed with 
o<lours, which, under the circumstances, w'lwe peculiarly refresh¬ 
ing. This ceremony ended, tlie officer called his subordinates 
around him, and they formed !i sort of vista, at the end of which 
he took his station, and demanded the passpori.s of pa.ssmigers. 
These W'ere handwl in to him with a rush, as petitions are flut¬ 
tered up from all sides to the table of the House of Commons, 
and he inspected them severally, with great attention, and j)ut 
several aside, as iucomjiletc, to the dismay of those therein 
mamed. Mine was among these; so I imshcd my way through 
the soldiers, and required to know' what was the matter with 
my precious p.aper. He thrust it to me without speaking, but 
a man at my elbow said, “ There’s another signature wanting.” 

If they had told me to go to St. Petersburg, and obtain the 
hand-writing of the Emperor (“the Autograph of All the 
Russians,” as Mrs. Ramsbottom called him), I should hardly 
have been more astonished. I looked round to .see whose sig¬ 
nature I should ask, at random. Anybody who would have 
fiivoured me with his hand should have done so. But a soldier 
observed my state of mind, and quietly withdrawing himself 
from the cordon, signed to me to give him the paper, and disap¬ 
peared. I followed him, and he entered a low building in the 
neighbourhood, in which he remained so long that I began to 
apprehend some new stratagem to detain me in the country.' 
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But after I had battered at the door a good many times, lie 
came out, apparently without any paper, but intimated that 
“ all was right.” As he did not produce -the document, I was 
not so sure of this, and luckily espying a man whom I had heard 
speaking Russian, I requested him to demand the paper. After 
a few words, he said, “ He thinks you ought to give him a small 
present.” “ Let him give me my passport, first,” I said ; upon 
which hint the fellow produced it from the breast of his coat. I 
snatched it away, and hurried to the officer, who was pleased to 
say that it would do. What the soldier got put upon it I never 
knew, but he had earned the ten kopecs 1 threw to him. The 
officer then directed that I should bo let info the large apai-t- 
menti. into which I went, dragging my trunk after me. I was 
locl.ed in, and was fairly in quarantine. Nothing now could 
take me out on the land side—I felt that I was a dangerous 
pei-son, and associated with plague .localities. In that grated 
cell I was kept a long time, and five or six others, cabin passen¬ 
ger's, were also let in. We could see sailors clustering on the 
sea-side, and apparently waiting to take us away. After about 
half an hour, during wldch nothing seemed to be done outside, 
the officer let himself in, locked the door, and filtered us through 
into the further chamber, calling out our names—queerly muti¬ 
lated, from the passports, which he gave to us as we passed 
through. Then we were locked in the last room, but we could 
see two large boats—one for luggage, the other for us—^jumping 
up and down by the quay. Another long wait, and the last 
door was opened, the sailors rushed frantically upon our luggage 
and hurled it into the boats; some of us sprang in wildly after 
it, utterly Tefusing to be dislodged, and defying all the world; 
and finally we shoved off in a very mutinous state, and in tea 
minutes were alongside the Cherson steam-boat. Our passports 
■were then taken from us for the very last time of asking, and in 
another hour we were out of Odessa Bay, and those who were 
subject to such affections were yielding to the antibilious effects 
of the long, dangerous swell of the Black Sea. 

Such is the process of getting out of Rusaa. I have described 
it exactly as it took place, without a particle of exaggeration. 
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All}' one wlio is good at arithmetic cam smm up the number of 
hours likely to be -wasted in obtaining the number of signatures 
1 -equin‘d; and any one •who is equally good'at practical philo¬ 
sophy cuu sum up the advantages -which any body, except a mob 
■ of gains by the system. I need not say that there is 

a goodly quantity of fees coming out of tlio operation, hi say 
nothing of bribery (which on this occasion I had resolved not to 
employ) to expedite it. To the poor, this must be no small .addi¬ 
tion to the heavy expense of travelling in this part of the world. 
Ihjt 1 liave nothing to do with results—my object here, as else¬ 
where, has boon merely to state facts, or to record the sentiments 
of those atfected by them. The passport system is most rigidly 
enforced, and any idea of brc,akiiig tllitmgh any of its nets or 
their smallest meshes is only jiarallolod by Mr. Wyndham’s cele¬ 
brated illustration of a certain propo.scd coup de main —“You 
might as welt talk of a coup de main in the Court of Chancery.” 

Before leaving Odessa. I availed myself of almost the only 
opportunity which my occxipsttions allowed me of making a visit 
which had no connection with the business on wliich I entered 
Russia. The kindness of a friend procm-ed me admission to the 
magnificent house in which, to the great regret of the city, Prince 
Woronzow’s important duties forbid his often being a resident, 
although the mansion itself is kept in perfect order and readiness 
for its owner’s reception. Tlie house stands on the best site in 
the town, and is nearly the first object on which the eye of the 
spectator rests as he approaches from the sea. It is rendered still 
more striking by an entirely detached colonnade on one side, 
consisting of a double row of bold and lofty columns, which, 
rising from the elevated cliff, invest with a classical character 
the earliest impressions of the place. The house is very'spaciou.s, 
and compiands a superb view of the whole port, and a-fine look¬ 
out to sea. The entrance is in an extensive court-yard, on one 
side of which is a building so elegant in its form that it is neces¬ 
sary to enter it to discover that it is simply a range of stables. 
Opposite is the house, wliich forms an angle, and takes nearly the 
whole of two sides of the comt. The arrangement of the rooAs 
is very good, and the ornaments comprise numerous specimens 
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of rare and valuable productions of various countries, while the 
walls are decorated with a choice collection of pictures, chiefly 
formed by the prince’s father, so long known and so highly 
esteemed in England, where he resided as ambassador. Among 
the more striking ornaments is a magnificent gold v.ase, of very 
large dimensions, presented to the prince as a military recogni¬ 
tion, and another vase of great size, in malachite, one of tlie most 
beautiful specimens of this stone I have ever seen. A collection 
of busts of royal and distinguished personages, chiefly, I understood, 
presents from the originals, are likewise here, as also in.arhle copio.s 
fix)m many of the more famous works of ancient art. One of 
these was pointed out to me ns having been curiously affected 
by one of the earthquakes which have boon sustained by Odessa 
—it was not thrown from its pedestal, as miglit have been ex¬ 
pected, hut was turneil nearly round, with if.s face from the 
spectator. Large full-lengths of the recent Sovereigns of Rus.si;i. 
by eminent artists, are among the adommtmts of the house, and 
in particular I was interested by a masterly picture of Catherine 
the Second, in which the artist, while presei'ving the portnaitun.! 
of a very fine and almost captivating woman—flesh, blood, and 
animation—has not shrunk from indicating, with great truthful¬ 
ness, certain other characteristics of this strange creatm-e, which 
histoiy has recorded with a less artistic severity. An admirable 
portrait of Mr. Pitt, with the motto. Non sibi sed patrioe, hangs 
perhaps in a less advantageous light than so fine a work deserves, 
but it cannot be passed over by the most careless spectator. 
There are, indeed, nuinberle.ss recollections of England throughout 
the mansion; and I was much pleased to see on the children’s 
shelves the soundest and best of the works of Miss Edgeworth 
and Maria Hack. It is almost trespassing on fairy ground to 
describe the boudoir oi thc.Princess Woronzow, with its charming 
demijour, half due to exquisite coloured glass, and half to the 
towering tenants of the spacious conservatory upon which itlooks. 
The prince’s own cabinet, with its collection of philosophical in¬ 
struments, might perhaps be a more legitimate subject for de¬ 
scription, were one writing for that purpose, and not merely 
recording a most pleasant visit. The library contains but a 
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comparatively small portion of Prince Woronzow’s coUection of 
books, bnt it comprises a large mass of valuable works, and in¬ 
cludes not Only the oldest but the newest of our own most 
valued authors. It was more than agreeable to withdraw for an 
hour from the examination of a system and the collection of de¬ 
tails, and to find myself suddenly in the midst of evidences, not 
so much of the power of wealth and rank to accumulate elegant 
luxuries, and to appropriate honourable testimonials, as of the 
exercise of taste and intellect in the selection of the real treasures 
of art and literature. 

That, in regard to the latter department at least, there is no 
very strong sympathy among Russian officials, was evidenced 
under my observation at the Custom-house. A gentleman who 
had recently returned to Russia had some months previously 
sent homo a number of books, in various languages, and these 
had been, of course, stopped at the dormne. On his arrival, he 
set himself to work to get them through, and was in many 
instances successful, despite the great severity of the censorship. 
This “censure” appeared to me to work exceedingly harshly, 
except in the case of the deserved condemnation of immoral 
books, which, however, though rigorously proscribed, are con-, 
tinually introduced under cover of most virtuous titles and 
letterings. In the present instance, the owner of the books 
sought to be brought in was particularly anxious to obtain some 
Swedish works which were among them. But these were as 
pertinaciously denied him. He vainly demanded some reason 
for the exclusion, and explained that they w'ere all of the most 
blameless character, having nothing to do either with 'religion 
politics, or morals. All was of no use—^he could not have them. 
Again he desired to know whether any of them were specifically 
objected to, as he could not imagine that all Swedish works were 
prescribed in a mass. No explanation was afiforded him, but that 
the books would not be given up—that was all But he reminded 
the officials that, some months before, they had actually passed a 
number of Swedish books for him—^what did the change mean? 
His perseverance began to offend the authorities, and he got no 
other answer but the preceding one, a little more tartly given. 
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But he finally obtained some light on the point, for one day he 
contrived to gain a sight of some of his Swedish books, with the 
word Inconnu over the batcL JJpon this hint he represented to 
the officials that he had become aware that they knew nothing 
about the books one way or the other, and that they should 
endeavour to be enlightened, and he begged them to read the 
books. Out it came at last, that, there being a censorship for 
the examination of books, and the condemnation of such as were 
inunoral, that censorship comprised nobody who understood a 
word of Swedish, or could give an opinion on the subject. So 
that Swedish literature—and the admirers of Jenny Lind and 
Frederica Brtemer may as well know it—^is at present excluded 
from the .south of Russia, and the national lyrics of the one 
and the national novels of the other must not be sent to that 
discourteous market. 

It is also due to Odessa to mention that it is not altogether 
unaware of some of i<,s deficiencies, and especially of its want of 
decent lighting. And as far as setting up a few stalwart look¬ 
ing gas-lamps goes, in one part of the town, a step has been taken 
in the right direction. But there is a serious drawbaek to the 
utility of these lamps, in the fact that there is no gas, and no 
great chance of there being any. A few days before I left, how¬ 
ever, a sensation was caused by the rumour that on a given night 
gas wa to flow into the pipes, and the town was to be in a blaze, 
and people promenaded in the hope of seeing the phenomenon, 
as in other countries they look for firew'orks. llaving walked 
until they were weary, and the fii-e not having appeared, I pre¬ 
sume they went home by oil-light, as they have done for many 
a long year. There was, I found upon inquiry, considerable 
foundation for the report, inasmuch as a gentleman of some 
theoretical knowledge, or at least ambition, on the subject of gas 
—but who, I was informed, had never seen either a gasometer or 
even a gas-light at all—^had undertaken to illuminate the town 
upon a principle which he supposed to be new and good, but 
which turned out to be neither. He was, with commendable 
spirit, a good deal encouraged by the authorities, but the aflair 
ended in disappointment. An English company, if they could 
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be admitted, would hare the town in one blaze of light in a 
quarter of a year; but this would not suit either systems or 
individuals, and an attempt of the kind, already made, was 
burked at the earliest outset. 

I cannot conclude this series of letters on Russia without 
bearing testimony to the kind assistance which I have received 
from numerous gentlemen in the course of my inquiries, and 
without which aid, in a country like Russia, it would have been 
impossible for me to have carried out those inquiries. To record 
their nanies would be to violate promises which, however I 
may regret their necessity, I must keep, until released from 
thejn by those to whom they were made. But there is one case 
in which, happily, no such secresy is needed, and that is in the 
case of our own Consul-General, Mr. James Yeames. To that 
gentleman’s earnest interest in the object I had in view—^to his 
sound and practical advice, founded upon the experience of more 
than a quarter of a century in Russia—and to much invaluable 
information afforded by him upon statistical matteas, I am most 
happy thus to record my debt. 


THE END. 
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